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Is  Greater  Accountability  for 
Schools  a Good  Thing  for  Kids? 


As  in  Ontario,  educational  systems  in  most 
developed  countries  are  in  the  midst  of 
i implementing  what  is  often  labeled 
I “large-scale  school  reform.”  This  label 
encompasses  a host  of  initiatives  that,  while  not 
always  identical  from  system  to  system,  share 
some  remarkable  similarities.  The  most  perva- 
sive of  these  similarities  is  a preoccupation  with 
holding  schools  more  accountable.  Indeed 
much  of  what  passes  for  “reform”  these  days  is 
nothing  more  than  government  imposition  of 
accountability  policies  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Before  such  reforms  began,  schools  were 
subject  to  many  forms  of  accountability.  So  the 
assumption  underlying  this  orientation  toward 
school  reform  is  that  significantly  more 
accountability  will  inevitably  “shape  up” 
schools,  make  them  more  responsive  to  their 
customers,  more  efficient  in  their  use  of 
resources,  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  effective 
for  kids.  Indeed,  if  schools  were  basically  more 
business-like,  advocates  of  greater  accountabili- 
ty argue,  society  would  be  getting  considerably 
more  value  for  its  investment  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

But  is  this  case?  Why  would  we  think  so?  Is 
there  any  credible  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assumption?  Or  could  it  be  that,  for  the  better 
part  of  a decade,  schools  have  been  forced  to 
careen  down  a narrow,  one-way  road  con- 
structed by  “new  right”  ideologues  that  will 
turn  out  to  be  a dead  end  filled  with  nails? 
Maybe  schools-as-business  is  not  the  most 


promising  image  for  schools  if  we  want  our 
children  to  become  intentional  learners,  cre- 
ative problem  solvers,  and  adaptive  and  respon- 
sible citizens  in  an  unpredictable  and 
increasingly  challenging  world. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  intend  to 
shed  some  light  on  these  critical  questions. 
And,  as  you  will  discover,  the  answers  are  not  as 
straightforward  as  we  might  wish.  Are  more 
accountable  schools  better  for  kids?  Our  con- 
clusion is  “it  depends.”  Now  you  may  think  that 
this  is  not  a very  satisfying  answer,  at  first  blush. 
But  bear  with  us  because  it  means,  in  part,  that 
how  you  interpret  and  implement  government 
accountability  initiatives  often  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. Furthermore,  not  all  accountability 
policies  have  the  same  effects — not  by  a long 
shot.  Some  are  irretrievably  terrible  while  oth- 
ers hold  some  promise  for  assisting  schools  in 
their  ongoing  improvement  efforts. 

While  Ontario  is  a relative  newcomer  to 
the  accountability  table,  some  school  systems 
(e.g. , New  Zealand,  Australia,  United  King- 
dom, Kentucky),  by  now,  have  accumulated 
considerable  amounts  of  experience  and  evi- 
dence about  the  effects  of  implementing 
accountability  policies.  In  our  view,  these  are 
extremely  valuable  sources  of  insight  for  us  in 
Ontario  as  we  struggle  to  implement  similar 
initiatives.  So,  articles  in  this  issue  not  only 
reflect  more  recent  experiences  and  evidence 
from  Ontario,  they  also  bring  to  light  evidence 
of  effects  generated  in  other  jurisdictions. 
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EASONS 


Why  Most  Accountability 
Policies  Don’t  Work 

(and  What  You  Can  Do  About  It) 


Ontario  is  awash  in  new  policies  aimed  at 
improving  schools  by  making  them  more 
accountable.  But  if  misery  loves  company, 
romance  is  everywhere.  Educational  reform 
initiatives  guided  by  “neo  conservative,” “new 
right”  (Marchak,  1 993),  “third  way”  (Giddens, 
1998),  and  closely  related  political  ideologies, 
have  given  rise  to  similar  initiatives  in  almost 
all  developed  countries,  and  in  almost  all  sec- 
tors of  public  service. 

As  you  guessed  from  the  title,  however.  I’m 
not  thrilled.  In  fact,  I don’t  think  anyone 
should  be  thrilled.  And  I will  give  you  five 
good  reasons  why,  shortly.  But  let  me  be  crys- 
tal clear,  first  of  all;  this  is  not  a treatise  against 
accountability  and  educators  being  held 
accountable.  Like  clean  air  and  good  food, 
accountability  is  undeniably  a basic  “good.”  It’s 
the  consequences  flowing  from  the  current 
slate  of  educational  accountability  policies  that 
are  wreaking  havoc  on  the  quality  of  public 
education. 

Nor  is  this  a treatise  of  despair — well 
maybe  a little  despair,  actually.  Since  most  of 
these  policies,  in  one  form  or  another,  have 
been  around  for  some  time  now  somewhere, 
possible  antidotes  to  their  often  toxic  effects 
are  being  developed.  While  clearly  incom- 
plete, these  are  quite  important  to  know  about 
since  most  of  us  have  no  choice  but  to  live  with 
the  policies  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  1 will 
focus  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  on  anti- 
dotes available  to  school  leaders  who  have  the 
courage  to  use  them,  courage  being  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  such  folks  these  days. 

But  let’s  not  get  ahead  of  ourselves.  Since 
confusion  reigns  about  the  meaning  of 


It’s  the  consequences Jlowing 
Jrom  the  current  slate  of  educational 
accountability  policies  that  are 
wreaking  havoc  on  the  quality  of 
public  education. 

accountability,  some  clarity  on  that  would  be  a 
good  beginning.  According  to  the  dictionary, 
being  accountable  simply  means  being 
required  to  “answer”  for  one’s  actions. 
Describing,  explaining  or  justifying  one’s 
actions  are  alternative  ways  of  doing  this.  But 
they  are  progressively  more  demanding  or 
higher,  levels  of  accountability  and  many 
would  find  only  the  second  and  third  levels 
acceptable.  Beyond  specifying  which  of  these 
levels  is  required,  the  meaning  of  being 
accountable  also  entails  answering  questions 
about  who  is  expected  to  provide  the  account, 
to  whom  the  account  is  owed,  what  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  what  are  the  consequences 
of  providing  an  account  (if  there  are  no  conse- 
quences, the  rest  doesn’t  amount  to  much). 
Well-developed  accountability  policies  should 
provide  answers  to  all  of  these  questions. 

Mention  of  the  word  accountability  com- 
monly evokes  images  of  standards,  testing, 
inspection,  evaluation,  and  the  like.  But  there 
are  at  least  four  different  approaches  to 
accountability  evident  in  governments’  poli- 
cies, at  present,  and  they  encompass  a wide 
array  of  school  reform  initiatives: 


▼ Market  approaches  (e.  g. , privatization, 
open  boundaries,  charter  schools  and 
other  choice  alternatives)  hold  schools 
accountable  by  increasing  competition  for 
students. 

▼ Decentralization  approaches  (e.g. , school 
councils,  site-based  management)  hold 
schools  accountable  by  giving  them  more 
discretion  about  how  they  meet  goals  estab- 
lished and  monitored  centrally,  and  often 
by  establishing  a more  direct  relationship 
between  the  school  and  its  customers  and 
clients,  also. 

▼ Professional  approaches  (e.g.,  standards  for 
the  performance  of  educators,  and  their  use 
in  selection,  preparation  and  appraisal) 
hold  educators  accountable  by  specifying 
desirable  practices  and  monitoring  their 
acquisition  and  use. 

▼ Management  approaches  (e.g.,  strategic 
and  school  improvement  planning,  moni- 
toring, provision  of  curriculum  guidelines, 
inspection)  hold  schools  accountable  by 
requiring  them  to  clarify  their  goals,  set 
targets  for  achievement,  identify  strategies 
for  meeting  targets,  supervising  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  strategies,  and  monitor- 
ing progress  in  achieving  targets. 

In  practice,  of  course,  these  are  not  treated  as 
alternative  approaches.  Accountability  policies 
in  most  jurisdictions  are  an  eclectic  bundle  of 
such  approaches.  So  what’s  wrong  with  them, 
you  ask? 


Is  Greater  Accountability  for  Schools  a Good  Thing  for  Kids? 


Five  Reasons  Why  Most  Accountability  Policies  Don’t  Work 


1 . SOME  OF  THEM  ARE  JUST  PLAIN  UNETHICAL 

Among  the  accountability  policies  most  visibly 
raising  ethical  concerns  are  those  that  allow 
lor,  or  encourage,  the  ranking  of  schools  based 
on  student  test  scores  without,  in  some  way, 
partialling  out  the  effects  of  family  background 
characteristics  or  acknowledging  other  condi- 
tions outside  the  control  of  the  individual 
school  that  inlluence  these  scores.  We  have 
known  for  more  than  three  decades  that  family 
background  factors  alone  explain  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  the  variation  in  student  achieve- 
ment. This  widespread  and  unnecessary  prac- 
tice demeans  the  work  of  schools  serving  less 
advantaged  students,  masks  the  significant 
contributions  made  by  many  of  these  schools 
to  the  growth  of  their  students,  and  lionizes 
the  work  of  schools  serving  exceptionally 
advantaged  students,  even  if  they  are  not 
adding  much  of  value. 

O 

This  practice  is  unethical  because  a person 
cannot  fairly  or  legitimately  be  held  responsi- 
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ble  for  acts  he  or  she  does  not  actually  com- 
mit, cause  others  to  commit,  or  commits 
jointlv  with  others.  It  is  ethically  indefensible, 
for  example,  to  hold  teachers  solely  account- 
able for  such  impossible-for-teachers-to-do- 
alone  things  as  ensuring  that  all  students  learn 
to  the  same  high  standards,  or  improving  the 
average  reading  scores  of  students  in  schools 
with  highly  transient  student  populations.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  success  of 
students  in  school  is  a function  of  manv  fac- 
tors. Obviously,  the  quality  of  teachers’ 
instruction  is  important.  But  student  achieve- 
ment is  also  significantly  influenced  by  factors 
largely  controlled  by,  for  example,  the  district 
(physical  condition  of  the  school  building), 
the  family  (time  spent  on  homework),  the  stu- 
dent (willingness  to  do  assigned  work),  and 
the  government  (class  size).  Accountability 
for  student  achievement  clearly  is  a shared 
obligation  and  it  is  unethical  to  suggest  other- 
wise through  the  present  practice  of  publicly 
ranking  schools  on  the  basis  of  unadjusted 
achievement  scores. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  problem?  In 
the  example  of  ranking  schools  by  achieve- 
ment scores,  at  least  partial  solutions  are  read- 
ily available.  There  are  statistical  means  for 
partialling  out  the  eff  ects  of  student  and  family 
background.  But  even  easier,  recent  evidence 
suggests  that  simply  moving  from  ranking 
schools,  based  on  annual  achievement  scores, 
to  ranking  them  on  gains  in  achievement  from 
one  year  to  the  next  mostly  removes  these 
background  effects. 

In  addition  to  policies  which  are  unethical 
because  they  hold  people  fully  responsible  for 
acts  over  which  they  have  partial  or  no  control, 
some  people  (me,  for  instance)  would  view  as 
unethical  policies  which,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  evidence,  either  do  harm  to  stu- 
dents directly  or  waste  resources  that  might  be 
better  put  to  the  service  of  improving  educa- 
tion. There  are  lots  to  choose  from  on  this 
score.  The  Ontario  government’s  policy  of 
retaining  students  at  grade  if  they  fail  to  pass  a 
government-produced,  end-of-grade  test  is 
just  one  of  the  most  recent  examples.  Dou- 
bling the  size  of  school  boards,  and  radically 
centralizing  educational  decision-making  in 
the  province  are  two  other  “classics.”  Local 
solutions  to  the  negative  effects  of  these  poli- 
cies are  hard  to  find. 


2.  SOME  DON’T  ACCOMPLISH  THE  PURPOSES 
INTENDED  BY  POLICY  MAKERS 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  common  to  hear 
some  parents  complain  that  educators  who 
were  introducing  “progressive”  practices  into 
their  classrooms  were  experimenting  with 
their  kids.  I recall  this  criticism  being  levelled, 
at  one  time  or  another,  at  whole  language 
instruction,  co-operative  learning  strategies, 
and  inquiry-based  instruction,  for  example. 
And  some  of  us  a bit  long  in  the  tooth  might 
even  remember  heated  reactions  along  these 
lines  to  the  “child-centered”  proposals  offered 
by  the  HalTDennis  Report.  These  were  rela- 
tively limited,  classroom-based,  innovations 
with  varying  amounts  of  evidence  available 
about  their  effects. They  left  the  basic  structure 
of  schools  untouched. 

Wow!  Do  those  complaints  ever  look  like  a 
tempest  in  a teapot  now.  The  comprehensive 
packages  of  accountability  policies  being  used 
by  policy  makers  in  their  reform  efforts  touch 
on  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  school — 
educational  goals,  curriculum  and  instruction, 
governance,  organizational  structure,  assess- 
ment practices,  funding  formulae,  standards  of 
practice. . . the  list  goes  on.  Furthermore,  all 
but  a very  few  of  them  either  lack  minimum 
amounts  of  adequate  evidence  to  confirm  that 
they  accomplish  their  intended  purposes  or, 
based  on  the  best  evidence  available,  are  actu- 
ally known  to  not  accomplish  those  purposes. 

Talk  about  experimentation!  But  what  the 
heck.  Revolutions  have  to  start  somewhere, 
don’t  they?  Why  not  with  our  kids? 

Policies  influenced  by  market  approaches 
to  school  accountability  are  a case  in  point, 
although  we  are  not  very  constrained  in  our 
choice  of  examples  here.  Most  proponents  of 
these  policies  intend  greater  choice  to  open  up 
better  schools  to  those  who,  usually  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  find  themselves  restricted  to 
schools  suffering  from  inadequate  resources, 
less  capable  teachers,  and  a litany  of  other 
conditions  which  reduce  the  chance  for 
student  success. 

In  a democratic  society,  few  would  argue 
that  parents  should  exercise  some  control  over 
the  education  of  their  children.  As  it  turns  out, 
however,  policies  intending  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity  through  expanding  choice 
have  misfired  almost  everywhere  good  data  are 
available,  for  example,  Chile,  the  United 
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States,  England  and  New  Zealand  (see  Hughes 
& Lauder,  in  this  issue).  Instead,  as  Fuller  and 
Elmore  conclude,  “increasing  educational 
choice  is  likely  to  increase  separation  of  stu- 
dents by  race,  social  class,  and  cultural  back- 
ground” (1996,  p.  189).  Often,  those  for 
whom  the  advantages  of  greater  choice  are  to 
accrue  do  not  engage  in  active  choice  at  all.  So 
less,  rather  than  more,  equitable  education  is 
the  outcome. 

But  local  action  can  go  a long  way  toward 
overcoming  Hawed  choice  policies.  Schools 
can  establish  their  own  student  selection  poli- 
cies to  ensure  that  the  demographic  and  acade- 
mic characteristics  of  their  students,  as  a 
whole,  rellect  the  larger  communities  served 
by  the  school.  Districts  can  provide  incentives 
for  schools  to  accept  hard-to-serve  children. 
Administrators  can  design  information  pro- 
grams that  increase  the  proportion  of  parents 
who  are  active  choosers.  All  parents  can  be 
required  to  choose.  And  schools  can  develop  a 
fuller  array  of  more  visibly  distinct  program 
alternatives  from  which  to  choose. 

3.  THEY  DISTRACT  STUDENTS  FROM 
DOING  THEIR  BEST  LEARNING 

Over  the  past  30  years,  evidence  has  grown 
progressively  stronger  for  the  claim  that  stu- 
dents adopt  two  quite  distinct  goals  or  orienta- 
tions toward  their  own  learning;  an  intrinsic  or 
mastery  orientation  and  an  extrinsic  or  perfor- 
mance orientation  (e.g. , Covington,  2000; 
Pittman,  1998).  Students  with  a performance 
orientation  focus  on  getting  good  grades,  out- 
performing others,  pleasing  parents,  winning 
approval  from  peers,  and  avoiding  being 
pestered  by  teachers.  A performance  orienta- 
tion triggers  the  kind  of  superficial,  rote  learn- 
ing that,  over  the  long  term,  depresses  both 
school  achievement  and  the  construction  of 
personal  meaning. 

Students  with  a mastery  orientation,  in 
contrast,  aim  to  increase  their  “. . . competen- 
cy, understanding  and  appreciation  of  what  is 
being  learned”  (Covington,  2000,  p.  174). 
When  this  orientation  prevails,  students  are 
motivated  to  learn  by  engagement  in  the  learn- 
ing activity  itself  and  the  related  feelings  of 
novelty,  competence,  self  determination,  and 
satisfaction  of  curiosity.  Mastery  approaches 
favour  “. . .deep-level,  strategic  processing  of 
information  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  increased 


school  achievement”  (Covington,  2000,  p. 
17S).  Mastery-oriented  students  become 
actively  engaged  in  analyzing  the  demands  of 
school  tasks,  planning  for  how  to  complete 
those  tasks,  and  monitoring  their  own 
progress.  As  well,  they  monitor  their  under- 
standing of  what  is  being  learned,  use  various 
strategies  to  organize  their  own  learning,  and 
make  productive  adaptations  of  their  efforts  in 
the  face  of  failure.  This  orientation  to  learning 
is  positively  associated  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  when  success  is  experienced, 
and  negatively  associated  with  feelings  of  anxi- 
ety in  the  face  of  failure. 

Now  students  are  not  genetically  predis- 
posed toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  orien- 
tations to  learning.  Indeed,  all  of  us  can 
remember  occasions  when  we  have  adopted 
each.  And  we  will  all  easily  agree  that  our 
choice  depended  on  the  conditions  in  which 
we  found  ourselves.  What  might  these  condi- 
tions be?  Particularly  germane  to  schools  and 
accountability  policies  is  evidence  suggesting 
that  when  students  are  given  extrinsic  rewards 
for  engaging  in  activity  that  is  initially  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  to  them,  they  show  a 
decreased  interest  in  engaging  in  that  activity 
subsequently. 

Unhappily,  schools  foster  such  disengage- 
ment from  authentic  learning  by  design.  A 
large  proportion  of  students  enter  school 
strongly  motivated  to  understand,  to  master 
their  world.  It  is  in  the  basic  nature  of  young 
children.  It  is  hardwired  into  their  brains.  And 


And  schools  can  develop  a 
Jailer  array  of  more  visibly  distinct 
program  alternatives  from  which 
to  choose. 


in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  historically 
schools  have  done  an  impressive  job  of  eroding 
this  predis|50sition  by  marking  and  grading 
almost  everything  that  moves.  For  many  stu- 
dents, this  practice  displaces  the  desire  to 
understand  with  the  desire  to  get  good  grades. 

Accountability  policies  focused  on  student 
standards,  f requent  testing,  and  ranking  of  stu- 
dents based  on  such  testing  blow  this  perni- 
cious effect  into  a whole  new  orbit,  however. 
Furthermore,  this  negative  effect  is  largest  for 
those  students  already  least  engaged  in  their 
own  learning.  As  compared  with  the  mastery 
orientation  of  students  who  are  highly  moti- 
vated to  achieve,  the  mastery  orientation  of 
students  with  low  achievement  motivation  is 
influenced  much  more  by  the  introduction  of 
performance  goals.  And  not  positively. 

Typical  school  conditions,  without  any 
additional  help  from  such  accountability  poli- 
cies, already  go  some  distance  toward  foster- 
ing the  adoption  of  performance  orientations 
among  their  students.  So  it’s  not  easy  to  find 
local  practices  that  have  been  successful  in 
encouraging  students  to  adopt  a mastery  ori- 
entation toward  their  own  learning.  Authentic 
forms  of  assessment,  however,  have  consider- 
able potential  to  further  this  end.  By  authentic 
assessment,  I mean  the  engagement  of  stu- 
dents in  the  sort  of  major  projects,  often  in 
teams,  that  accomplish  tasks  and  goals  that 
have  significance  and  meaning  both  inside  and 
outside  of  schools.  Basing  at  least  a significant 
proportion  of  students’  overall  evaluation  on 
their  contribution  to  such  projects,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  team,  and  to  the  learning  of  the 
individual  members  of  their  team,  these  forms 
of  assessment,  almost  impossible  to  imple- 
ment for  government  accountability  purposes. 
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Five  Reasons  Why  Most  Accountability  Policies  Don’t  Work 


are  much  more  closely  alij^ned  with  meaning- 
ful learning  than  are  the  typical  tests  so  popu- 
lar with  the  accountability  mavens. 

4.  THEY  DISTRACTTEACHERS  FROM  DOING 
THEIR  BEST  TEACHING 

Dating  back  to  Lortie’s  (1975)  landmark 
study,  the  most  often  cited  goal  motivating  the 
professional  work  of  teachers  is  intrinsic — 
helping  students  learn  and  seeing  them 
achieve.  Recent  studies  carried  out  in  school 
reform  contexts  come  to  similar  conclusions. 
Studying  the  implementation  of  the  whole 
school  reform  “Success  For  A11”(SFA),  Datnow 
and  Castellano  (2000)  found  further  evidence 
of  the  primacy  of  intrinsic  goals  for  teachers. 
SFA  appealed  to  many  teachers  because 
they  believed  that  it  did  a good  job  of  teaching 
their  students  to  read  (the  teachers’  dominant 
goal),  even  though  it  was  hard  to  implement. 
Kelley  and  Protsik  (1997)  and  Fleneman 
(1998)  inquired  about  teacher  motivation 
in  response  to  pay-for-performance  policies 
in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  respectively. 
Both  studies  reported  that  bonuses  were 
appreciated  by  teachers  as  a form  of  recog- 
nition and  a source  of  pride,  but  had  little, 
if  any,  “before-the-fact”  motivational  value. 

While  teachers  seem  primarily  motivated 
by  the  goal  ot  reaching  their  students  even  in 
the  context  of  specific  reforms  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  implement,  other  more  extrinsic  goals 
also  come  into  play.  For  example,  Kelly  and 
Protsik’s  (1997)  study  found  that  teachers 
were  acutely  aware  of  negative  sanctions 
prompted  by  poor  test  results  (including  state 
intervention  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
dismissal  of  teachers),  and  were  anxious  to 
avoid  them.  When  reforms  are  accountability 
oriented  and  the  stakes  are  high,  teachers’ 
intrinsic  goals  may  be  partly  displaced  by  such 
extrinsic  goals  as  money,  and  “winning”  the 
school’s  ranking  competition. 

This  shift  in  motivational  goals  means  that, 
not  infrequently,  excessive  instructional  time 
is  spent  on  test  preparation,  and  the  taught 
curriculum  becomes  narrowed  to  the  few^  sub- 
jects, and  the  (often)  low-level  objectives, 
being  tested.  Furthermore,  teachers  who  are 
constrained  by  accountability  policies  in  W'ays 
likely  to  reduce  their  own  intrinsic  motivation 
to  teach  also  may  behave  in  more  controlling 
ways  with,  and  be  less  effective  in,  teaching. 


their  students.  When  students  perceive  their 
teachers  to  be  extrinsically  motivated,  the 
chances  ol  them  being  extrinsically  motivated 
increases,  as  well  (Pittman,  1998). 

How  to  redress  these  negative  effects  of 
some  accountability  policies  at  the  local  level? 
The  articles  in  this  issue  by  Lyn  Sharratt  and 
John  Charlton  provide  some  very  helpful 
answers  to  this  question.  District  and  school 
staffs  in  cooperation  wdth  parents  can  build  on 
data  collected  for  accountability  purposes  to 
better  understand  those  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  school’s  program  that  really  mat- 
ter to  them.  Acting  together,  these  groups  can 
then  develop  and  implement  plans  to  build  on 
the  school’s  strengths  and  remediate  its  weak- 
nesses. These  strategies  entail  some  buffering 
of  the  school  from  having  to  respond,  in  a liter- 
al fashion,  to  external  accountability  demands, 
and  the  opportunistic  use  of  the  energy  creat- 
ed around  the  arrival  of  accountability  policies 
to  further  goals  considered  important  in  the 
local  context. 

5.  THEY  ARE  POORLY  INTRODUCED  BY 
POLICYMAKERS 

A recent  study  carried  out  with  teachers  and 
administrators  in  a small  number  of  Ontario 
secondary  schools  by  my  colleagues  and  me 
found  that  the  majority  of  teachers  perceived 
the  effects  of  most  of  the  province’s  account- 
ability policies  — curriculum  policies  being 
the  exception  — to  be  negative  (Leithwood, 
Steinbach  & jantzi,  in  press). This  was  based,  in 
large  measure,  on  a widespread  belief  that  the 
intentions  for  many  of  these  policies  were 
unrelated  to  improving  teaching  and  learning, 
the  central  goal  and  major  source  of  job  satis- 
faction for  teachers. 

The  context  in  which  these  judgments 
were  formed,  however,  was  characterized  by 
conflict  and  hostility  between  educators  and 
the  government  about  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  policies  but  also  the  authoritarian,  non- 
consultative  process  used  by  the  government 
to  both  develop  and  introduce  them  into  the 
provincial  education  system.  This  context 
introduced  a pervasive,  negative,  bias  into 
educators’  judgments  about  the  desirability  of 
policy  effects. 

This  and  similar  evidence  begin  to  illustrate 
how  government  approaches  to  policy  deve- 
lopment and  initiation  influence  the  sub- 


sequent nature  and  success  of  policy  imple- 
mentation in  schools. 

Ontario’s  accountability  policies  are  part  of 
a larger  effort  to  restructure  the  provincial 
education  system,  and  so  have  some  important 
parallels  with  the  restructuring  efforts  of  large 
corporations.  Corporate  leaders  typically 
assume  that  the  first  “restructuring”  stages 
(e.g. , downsizing,  pruning  the  business  port- 
folio, overhauling  structures  and  processes) 
should  be  carried  out  in  a centralized,  highly 
controlled  manner  until  performance  improves. 
More  participative  processes  aimed  at  building 
commitment  become  appropriate  then  for  the 
next  stages  of  revitalization  (rejuvenating 
strategies,  renewing  core  competencies)  and 
renewal  (continuously  identifying  and  elimi- 
nating waste,  building  new  capacities). 

But  this  transition  from  control  to  commit- 
ment rarely  works  as  anticipated,  a problem 
that  corporate  researchers  attribute  to  the 
erosion  of  leadership  legitimacy.  Loss  of  social 
legitimacy  or  trust  on  the  part  of  leaders,  as  a 
consequence  of  authoritarian  or  control- 
oriented  practices,  dramatically  reduces  the 
commitment  that  top  management  is  able  to 
generate  among  employees  for  the  organiza- 
tion’s mission  and  strategies.  This  explanation 


Acting  together,  these  groups  can 
then  develop  and  implement  plans 
to  build  on  the  school’s  strengths 
and  remediate  its  weaknesses. 
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In  the  face  oj government-control 
strategies,  local  leadership  is  needed 
to  rebuild,  at  the  school  level,  at  least 
some  oJ those  conditions  which 
motivate  authentic  policy 
implementation. 

seems  directly  applicable  to  the  educational 
restructuring  efforts  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Control  strategies,  based  on  elaborate 
efforts  to  regulate  and  standardize  school  prac- 
tices, are  overrated  by  governments  for  imple- 
menting their  own  policies  because  they  make 
it  unlikely  that  such  policies  willingly  will 
become  a priority  for  implementation  by  those 
in  schools. 

The  word  “willinglv”  is  a critical  qualifier  in 
this  prediction.  Many  of  the  government’s 
recent  accountability  policies  are  now  “being 
implemented”  in  schools  across  the  province, 
demonstrating  that  control  strategies  are  far 
from  impotent  in  their  effects.  Furthermore, 
some  may  consider  these  effects  to  be  evidence 
that  schools  are  being  “reformed” — and  quickly 
(perhaps  even  before  the  next  election).  But 
this  is  a far  cry  from  being  able  to  claim  that 
teaching  and  learning  in  schools  is  improving. 
That  is  what  many  of  the  teachers  in  our  study 
were  saying,  and  that  is  what  much  of  the  rele- 
vant evidence  now  reported  by  others  seems 
to  be  telling  us,  also. 


This  does  not  mean  that  all  accountability 
policies  are  worthless.  It  does  mean,  rather, 
that  without  active  advocacy,  sujDport,  local 
refinement,  and  further  development  by  edu- 
cators at  the  district  and  school  level,  there  is 
little  chance  that  such  policies  will  enhance  the 
educational  experiences  of  children.  These  are 
things  governments  cannot  legislate:  support 
must  be  earned,  special  expertise  must  be 
respected,  hubris  must  be  resisted,  and  igno- 
rance must  be  acknowledged.  Virtually  all  the 
relevant  evidence  portrays  a level  of  commit- 
ment to  their  “clients”  by  teachers  that  other 
organizations  can  only  dream  of  with  their 
employees.  Reform-minded  governments 
would  do  well  to  consider  what  is  to  be  lost  by 
squandering  such  commitment  through  the 
heavy-handed  use  of  control  strategies,  and 
what  the  costs  would  be  of  finding  an  equally 
effective  replacement. 

In  the  face  of  government-control  strate- 
gies, local  leadership  is  needed  to  rebuild,  at 
the  school  level,  at  least  some  of  those  condi- 
tions which  motivate  authentic  policy  imple- 
mentation and  which  the  use  of  heavy-handed 
strategies  by  governments  seem  to  destroy. 
Practices  of  school  leaders  in  our  study  seemed 
to  have  an  especially  strong  influence  on  teach- 
ers’ beliefs  about  the  supportiveness  of  the 
context  in  which  they  worked  for  their  policy 
implementation  efforts.  Our  data  also  suggest 
that,  rather  than  dismissing  them  out  of  hand, 
school  leaders  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  potentially  positive  contribution  of  gov- 
ernment accountability  policies  to  teaching 
and  learning  and  to  the  capacity  of  teachers  to 
realize  such  outcomes. This  would  significantly 
increase  the  likelihood  of  teachers  using 
accountability  initiatives  for  intrinsic  educa- 
tional purposes. 

SO  THERE  YOU  HAVE  IT— FIVE  GOOD 
REASONS  WHY  MOST  ACCOUNTABILITY 
POLICIES  DON’T  WORK 

Writ  large,  these  reasons  add  up  to  a withering 
indictment  of  the  “slothful  slug”  theory 
of  educational  change.  Widely  adhered  to  in 
far  right  circles,  this  theory  assumes  that  if 
only  students,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  education  workers  were  more  moti- 
vated they  would  be  more  effective.  So  incen- 
tives and  sanctions  are  the  weapons  of  choice 
in  the  war  against  rampant  laziness.  Be  tough. 


Swear  allegiance  onThe  National  Post  and  stay 
tuned  to  the  Fraser  Institute  for  further 
instructions. 

The  alternative  theory  assumes  that  for 
educational  improvement  to  occur  it  is  impor- 
tant to  address  not  only  peoples’  motivations, 
but  also  their  capacities  and  conditions  of 
work.  In  fact  this  theory  suggests  that  people’s 
motivations  actually  increase  as  they  have 
opportunities  to  get  better  at  what  they  do, 
and  as  their  working  comlitions  improve  so 
that  accomplishing  their  goals  becomes  more 
likely. This  is  clearly  a strategy  for  wimps. 

But  it  works!  Q 
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Making  Accountability 
Work  in  England 


Three  factors  have  combined  to  change  the 
face  of  public  education  throughout  the 
world. The  first  has  always  been  with  us.  Peo- 
ple are  dissatisfied  with  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion in  our  schools.  There  are  accounts  of 
dissatisfaction  from  the  1 9th  century  in  North 
America  and  from  the  20th  centurv  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  in  the  present  day  in  nation  after 
nation.  The  foundation  of  the  dissatisfaction  is 
hard  to  pin  dow'n  but  once  the  mud  has  been 
thrown  there  is  always  a nagging  worry  that 
standards  might  indeed  be  low.  How  do  the 
standards  in  Canada  compare  with  those  in 
England  and  other  countries?  How  do  the  stan- 
dards in  2001  compare  to  those  in  the  1970s? 
Questioning  such  as  this  can  provide  an 
uncomlortable  atmosphere  within  which  to 
function. 

The  second  factor  is  a modern  phenome- 
non and  paradoxicallv  the  product  of  a good 
education.  People  have  less  respect  for  author- 
ity. Doctors  are  more  likely  to  be  challenged, 
as  are  teachers,  and  parents  are  more  inclined 
to  challenge  schools  than  they  once  were.  In 
one  sense  this  is  a good  thing,  in  that  we  teach 
people  to  be  more  scientific  and  not  accept 
things  on  the  basis  of  say-so.  But  it  can  make  it 
difficult  for  educators. 

The  third  and  major  factor,  which  follows 
from  the  first  t\\  o,  is  the  discovery  of  the  value 
of  education  bashing  by  politicians.  They  have 
found  that  if  they  point  out  that  there  are 
teachers  who  do  not  do  a good  job  and 
promise  that  they  will  do  something  about  it, 
then  they  can  curry  favour.  They  can  attract 
applause  and  get  votes.  It  is  a phenomenon  that 


Schools  were“named  and  shamed” 


in  public,  some  were  closed, 


and  the  possibility  of  an 


Ojsted  inspection  loomed  large 


in  the  lives  oj teachers. 


has  spread  to  Australia,  the  US,  the  UK  and 
elsewhere,  but  it  has  perhaps  reached  its  pinna- 
cle in  England. 

INCREDIBLE  CHANGES 

Since  the  beginning  oJ the  1 990s,  incredible 
changes  have  been  put  in  place  in  England. 
The  changes  were  designed  to  raise  stan- 
dards in  education  essentially  by  operating 
a series  of  carrots  and  sticks — though 
mainly  “sticks”  in  the  form  of  offcial 
accountability  systems. 


Is  Greater  Accountability  for  School 


Peter  Tymms 


PROFESSIONAL 
APPROACHES  TO 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


Professional  approaches  hold 
educators  accountable  by 
specifying  desirable  practices  and 
monitoring  their  acquisition  and  use. 

In  this  article  Peter  Tymms  distin- 
guishes between  official  accountability 
systems  that  come  down  from  on  high 
and  professional  monitoring  systems 
designed  to  help  teachers  interpret 
test  scores  integrating  the  informa- 
tion with  their  own  professional 
knowledge.  The  research  evidence 
shows  that  it  is  the  latter  approach 
which  holds  greater  promise  for  mak- 
ing accountability  work  in  England — 
and  elsewhere. 


The  initiative  that  has  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  lives  of  teachers  has  been  the 
transformation  of  a well -respected  inspec- 
torate into  what  is  known  as  the  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education  (Ofsted),  a Draconian 
body  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
schools.  It  is  they  who  inspect  schools  and  pub- 
lish their  reports  on  the  web.  When  Ofsted  was 
first  created,  nobody  could  challenge  the  judg- 
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International  Reports  - England 


In  England ... 

The  first  major  change  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a National  Curriculum,  a 
prescription  of  what  all  state  schools 
should  be  teaching  their  children.  This 
has  largely  been  welcomed  in  the 
profession.  The  second  was  to  intro- 
duce national  testing  at  the  ages  of 
7, 11,  and  14  to  add  to  those  that  already 
existed  at  16  and  18.  More  recently,  we 
have  seen  the  national  assessment  of 
children  starting  school.The  publica- 
tion of  results  at  the  end  of  primary 
and  the  end  of  secondary  school  in 
league  tables  has  had  considerable 
impact.  Schools  that  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  those  league  tables  can 
find  themselves  castigated  in  public. 

In  Ontario... 

There  have  been  similar  attempts  to 
make  major  changes  to  public  educa- 
tion. These  include  a restructuring  of 
K-12  curriculum  and  the  introduction 
of  a set  of  standardized  tests  at  grade 
3,6  and  9 for  English  and  Math  and  a 
high-stakes  reading  and  writing  skills 
test  early  in  the  tenth  grade.  In  June  the 
minister  has  announced  a program  to 
expand  this  testing  for  every  grade 
from  3 to  11.  These  measures  have  been 
very  controversial  in  part  because  of 
the  perceived  haste  of  the  reform 
efforts  and  in  part  because  there  has 
developed  considerable  distrust 
between  teachers  as  a whole  and  the 


ment  of  an  inspector  by  law.  In  other  words, 
there  was  no  redress  available  to  correct  a mis- 
judgment  by  one  group  of  human  beings  of 
another.  Schools  were  “named  and  shamed”  in 
public,  some  were  closed,  and  the  possibility 
of  an  Ofsted  inspection  loomed  large  in  the 
lives  of  teachers. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  numerous 
other  changes  within  England.  At  the  last 
count  there  were  60  major  new  initiatives  in 
the  last  three  years. 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  LEARNED? 

Teachers  and  schools  have  committed 
themselves  with  remarkable  energy  to  these 
innovations  and  it  might  be  that  these 
changes  would  be  worthwhile  ij pupils  had 
benejited  and  standards  had  risen.  Has 
this  happened.^ 

Certainly  the  official  test  statistics  have  been 
increasing  year  by  year  at  the  end  of  primary 
school.  For  example,  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren reaching  the  expected  standard  in  English 
has  gone  up  from  47  per  cent  to  78  per  cent 
over  the  past  six  years.  But  we  must  be  wary 
about  taking  such  information  at  face  value.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  rely  on  high-stakes  test  data 
nor  is  it  good  enough  to  rely  on  judgments  and 
feelings  since  our  own  memories  are  notori- 
ously suspect.  We  must  ask:  is  there  indepen- 
dent evidence  to  corroborate  the  official  view? 
The  answer  is  a clear  no.  In  fact,  a recent  study 
from  Cambridge  University  (Hilton,  2001)  on 
the  quality  of  the  tests  that  are  created  each 
year  showed  clear  evidence  of  a lowering  of  the 
standards  in  the  test  year  on  year.  At  Durham 
University  we  have  collected  the  same  data 
from  the  same  schools  year  on  year  now  for 
many  years  and  have  found  no  evidence  for  ris- 
ing standards  in  English  (Tymms  & FitzGibbon, 
2001 ).  By  contrast  our  data  indicates  a recent 
rise  in  standards  in  maths. 

This  highlights  a problem.  As  a society  we 
should  be  learning  from  the  major  changes  that 
have  been  introduced.  But  we  have  not  been 
doing  so.  Tight  evaluation  procedures  have  not 
been  in  place.  The  best  evidence  that  we  can 
put  on  the  table  is  that  harsh  monitoring  sys- 
tems in  England  have  not  contributed  to  rising 
standards. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  some 
improvements:  improvements  in  attitudes  to 
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mathematics  and  improvements  in  perfor- 
mance in  mathematics.  We  have  also  seen  an 
increase  in  professionalism  among  teachers. 
Part  of  this  increased  professionalism  can  be 
seen  in  the  commitment  to  monitoring  by 
schools.  And  here  we  need  to  distinguish 
between  the  official  accountability  systems 
that  come  down  from  on  high  and  professional 
monitoring  systems  designed  to  help  teachers 
help  themselves.  These  two  systems  run  in 
very  different  ways  with  very  different  mind- 
sets. If,  for  example,  there  is  a problem  in  a 
school,  and  you  are  part  of  an  official  account- 
ability system,  your  aim  must  be  to  hide  the 
problem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  part  of 
a professional  monitoring  system,  your  aim  is 
to  find  the  problem . 

PROFESSIONAL  MONITORING  SYSTEMS 

Within  Durham  University  we  run  a 
number  oJ projects  which  are  able  to  track 
the  progress  oJ pupils  over  time  and  which 
are  designed  as  professional  monitoring 
systems. 

The  data  are  intended  for  schools  and 
meant  to  help  teachers  help  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor Carol  FitzGibbon  ( 1 996)  set  up  the  first 
inspired  project  in  1983  and  she  has  continued 
to  refine  and  expand  the  work  with  a series  of 
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systems  that  now  cover  a third  ot  secondary 
schools  in  England.  A parallel  development 
using  the  basic  ideas  and  philosophy  was  used 
to  create  the  Performance  Indicators  in  Prima- 
ry Schools  (PIPS)  project  (Tymms,  1999), 
which  now  runs  in  over  4000  schools  in  the 
UK  and  beyond. 

These  monitoring  systems  provide  schools 
with  data  that  let  them  interpret  the  levels 
of  attainment  ot  their  pupils.  They  do  this 
by  looking  at  the  relative  progress  that  pupils 
have  made  (value-added).  The  projects  also 
look  at  non-curriculum  cognitive  measures 
and  the  attitudes  of  their  pupils  towards  school 
and  school-based  work.  These  basic  data  can 
then  be  used  to  look  at  groups  of  pupils  in  the 
school  and  also  track  both  individuals  and 
whole  classes  over  time. 

Crucial  to  the  systems  are  baseline  assess- 
ments and  many  schools  now  use  the  PIPS 
on-entry  baseline  assessment.  This  is  a com- 
puterized adaptive  assessment,  which  the 
teacher  uses  with  pupils  within  the  first  half 
term  of  their  arrival  at  school.  It  takes  about  20 
minutes  to  complete  and  provides  high  quality 
reliable  information  for  the  teacher  imme- 
diately as  well  as  starting  the  monitoring 
progress  and  enabling  value-added  measures 
to  be  created  later. 

The  relative  progress  (value-added)  mea- 
sures are  vital  to  professional  monitoring  in 
schools  since  all  that  a teacher  should  ever  be 
responsible  for  is  the  progress  that  children 
make  under  his  or  her  care.  Teachers  must 
never  be  held  accountable  for  the  levels  that 
children  attain.  We  know  that  the  differences 
in  attainments  between  classes  and  schools  are 
very  largely  explicable  in  terms  of  the  level  of 
attainment  of  pupils  who  came  to  those  classes 
or  schools  in  the  first  place  rather  than  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  teaching.  Elowever,  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  progress  made  by  pupils  in 
different  classrooms  and  different  schools.  A 
monitoring  system  can  help  to  pick  up  these 
differences  in  an  objective  non-threatening 
wav. 

What  we  have  in  place  in  England  are  a 
series  of  projects  designed  to  track  the 
progress  of  pupils  over  time.  We  collect  data 
on  pupils  at  a series  of  points,  and  each  time 
look  at  the  attainment,  relative  progress  and 
attitudes  of  the  pupils.  The  information  goes 
back  to  the  teacher  and  also  to  the  school,  and 
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it  is  confidential. The  marking  and  feedback  of 
data  to  schools  is  rapid.  It  is  not  intended  to  go 
outside  the  school  although  in  some  areas  it  is 
shared  with  the  district  educators.  It  is  intend- 
ed for  professional  monitoring. 

Studies  of  the  use  of  published  indicators  of 
school  rankings  on  national  tests  suggest  they 
can  have  the  impact  of  forcing  people  to  con- 
centrate on  those  indicators  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things  (see  for  example  EitzGibbon, 
1 997;Tymms  & Wiggins,  2000).  It  may  narrow 
the  focus  of  schools  and  of  the  curriculum.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  indicators  and  moni- 
toring are  broadly  based. This  point  is  worth 
emphasizing  because  there  is  a temptation  for 
monitoring  systems,  especially  official 
accountability  systems,  to  focus  on  a limiting 
set  of  attainment  level  indicators.  But  the  atti- 
tudes and  sell-concepts  of  children  area  vital 
parts  of  schooling  as  is  extra-curricular 
involvement  and  it  would  be  useful  also  to 
think  in  terms  of  monitoring  aspirations, 
behaviour  and  physical  development. 
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GOOD  USE  OF  THE  DATA  CAN  HAVE  A MUCH 
LARGER  IMPACT 

The  teachers  and  pupils  are  at  the  heart  of 
education  and  so  it  must  be  with  monitor- 
ing. The  basic  unitjor  data  collection  must 
be  the  pupil  and  it  is  vital  that  the  infor- 
mation goes  back  to  the  teacher. 

Data  must  first  be  collected  at  the  pupil  level 
because  only  then  is  it  possible  to  look  at  the 
information  from  all  ])ossible  angles.  It  can  be 
explored  for  individual  pupils  and  it  can  be 
aggregated  by  any  chosen  group  of  pupils. 
Were  the  cheaper  option  of  collecting  data  at 
the  school  level  chosen,  severe  restrictions 
w'ould  be  placed  on  any  further  exploration. 
Further,  we  know  from  statisticians  that  mis- 
leading judgments  about  schools  can  be  made 
if  aggregated  data  alone  are  available. 

Feedback  must  go  to  the  teacher  because 
the  teacher  is  at  the  heart  of  the  process.  He  or 
she  has  a right  to  know  the  data  and  have  the 
analyses  explained.  Whether  the  information 
should  go  to  parents  must  be  open  to  discus- 
sion but  it  certainly  should  not  be  ranked  and 
reported  publicly. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  becoming 
involved  in  professional  monitoring  systems? 
We  should  be  clear  from  the  start  that  the 
impact  on  standards  in  terms  of  attainment  levels 
of  giving  feedback  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
large  but  it  should  be  positive.  However,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  good  use  of  the  data  can  have 
a much  larger  impact.  In  this  context  “good  use” 
means  systematically  integrating  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  teachers  with  the  monitor- 
ing data.  This  might  involve  discussing  the 
results  with  somebody  working  with  schools 
who  has  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  the 
feedback  and  suggest  different  ways  forward. 

But  should  the  data  be  made  public?  The 
public  and  government  are  rightly  concerned 
about  standards  in  schools  and  need  to  be 
assured  that  the  profession  is  treating  standards 
seriously.  They  need  assurance  that  serious 
professional  monitoring  is  in  place.  But  school 
based  data  need  not  be  made  public  on  a 
national  scale.  Indeed  this  can  be  counter- 
productive, although  parents  should  be  able  to 
ask  for  data  about  schools  in  which  they  have  a 
legitimate  interest  and  they  should  then  be 
given  a rounded  picture. 
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KEY  POINTS 


gf"  The  best  evidence  that  we  can 
put  on  the  table  is  that  harsh 
monitoring  systems  in  England 
have  not  contributed  to  rising 
standards. 

gf  It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on 
high-stakes  test  data,  nor  is  it 
good  enough  to  rely  on  judg- 
ments and  feelings  since  our 
own  memories  are  notoriously 
suspect. 

gf^  We  need  to  distinguish  between 
the  official  accountability  sys- 
tems that  come  down  from  on 
high  and  professional  monitor- 
ing systems  designed  to  help 
teachers  help  themselves.  Feed- 
back must  go  to  the  teacher 
because  the  teacher  is  the  heart 
of  the  process.  He  or  she  has  the 
right  to  know  the  data  and  have 
the  analyses  explained. 

gf  Within  Durham  University  we 
run  a number  of  projects  which 
are  able  to  track  the  progress  of 
pupils  over  time  and  which  were 
designed  as  professional  moni- 
toring systems.  A series  of  sys- 
tems now  cover  a third  of 
secondary  schools  in  England.  A 
parallel  development  using  the 
basic  ideas  and  philosophy  was 
used  to  create  the  Performance 
Indicators  in  Primary  Schools 
project,  which  now  runs  in  over 
4000  schools  in  the  UK  and 
beyond. 

^ The  relative  progress  (value- 
added)  measures  are  vital  to 
professional  monitoring  in 
schools  since  all  that  a teacher 
should  ever  be  responsible  for  is 
the  progress  that  children  make 
under  his  or  her  care. 
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One  of  the  most  important  insights  for  educa- 
tional monitoring  is  the  need  to  have  value 
added  measures.  In  statistical  terms,  these  are 
the  residuals  coming  out  from  regression 
analysis  and  they  are  the  way  to  provide  fair 
pictures  of  pupils’  progress.  Teachers  can 
understand  these  residuals  and  start  to  use 
them,  after  a half  day’s  in-service  work.  For 
many  schools  in  England  they  have  now 
become  the  way  to  look  at  the  data.  However, 
if  one  were  to  publish  this  in  the  newspaper  it 
would  go  straight  over  the  heads  of  most  par- 
ents. What  is  needed  is  a system  to  assure  the 
public  that  schools  are  monitoring  and  track- 
ing but  that  they  themselves  need  not  get 
involved  in  the  mechanics  of  the  system. 

England  has  been  slow  to  learn  from  its 
own  changes  but  hopefully  other  countries  can 
pick  up  the  lessons  from  afar  and  benefit  from 
them . D 
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The  Effects  of 
School  Choice 
in  New  Zealand 


In  1984  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand, 
Rob  Muldoon,  who  had  run  a hands-on, 
interventionist  administration,  called  an  early 
election.  His  traditionally  right-of-center 
National  Party  lost  that  election  to  the  tradi- 
tionally left-of-center  Labour  Party  and  David 
Lange  became  Prime  Minister.  The  new  gov- 
ernment quickly  set  about  implementing  a 
program  of  reform  based  on  New  Right  or 
neo-liberal  principles  that  reversed  many  of 
Muldoon’s  policies. 

The  reforms  were  wide  reaching  and  swiftly 
implemented  so  that  one  change  was  scarcely 
announced  before  the  next  was  underway.  The 
dollar  was  floated,  the  labor  laws  were 
reformed.  State  Owned  Enterprises  were  set 
up  and  run  on  business  lines  before  being  sold 
off  to  private  companies  often  from  overseas, 
government  subsidies  to  farmers  were 
removed,  the  market  determined  interest 
rates,  and  so  on.  Private  enterprise,  competi- 
tion, freedom  from  state  intervention,  and 
markets  were  catch  cries. 

When  Labour  won  a second  term  in  the 
1987  elections,  education  became  a target  for 
reform.  Prime  Minister  Lange  took  the  Educa- 
tion portfolio  and  set  up  a task  force  of  five 
members  under  the  chairmanship  of  super- 
market magnate,  Brian  Picot,  to  consider  the 
administration  of  education.  The  task  force’s 
report,  Administering  for  Excellence,  was  pre- 
sented to  government  in  1988  and  the  govern- 
ment’s response  to  it,  Tomorrow’s  Schools, 
was  released  later  in  the  same  year. The  Tomor- 
row’s Schools  reforms  had  only  one  year  of 
operation  in  1 990  before  they  were  taken  a 
step  further  by  legislation  enacted  by  the 


National  government  following  its  win  in  the 
1 990  elections. 

Prior  to  1988,  New  Zealand  education  was 
run  from  the  country’s  capital,  Wellington,  hy  a 
centralized,  bureaucratic  Department  of  Educa- 
tion that  determined  approximately  90  percent 
of  school  expenditure. The  rules  and  procedures 
which  governed  the  conduct  of  school  adminis- 
tration were  centrally  determined,  there  was 
centralized  bargaining  over  teachers’  work  con- 
ditions, and  schools  were  zoned.  In  addition, 
between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
weak  School  Committees  in  each  school,  there 
was  an  intermediate  tier  of  ten  regional  School 
Boards  that  provided  a system  of  services  to  the 
schools  in  their  areas  such  as  appointing  staff  and 
providing  equipment.  Various  criticisms  were 
levelled  at  this  system.  It  was  claimed  that  it 
tended  to  be  slow  and  inflexible,  that  it  didn’t 
encourage  innovation,  and  that  it  was  elitist. 

Following  Picot ’s  Task  Force,  Tomorrow’s 
Schools,  and  the  national  government’s  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation  after  the  1990 
elections,  a rather  different  decentralized 
system  emerged.  A new  “lean  and  mean” 
Ministry  of  Education  replaced  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  middle  tier  of  state- 
provided  services  was  removed  with  the 
abolition  of  the  ten  regional  School  Boards. 
Power  was  devolved  to  Boards  ofTrustees  elect- 
ed for  each  school  and  having  responsibility  for 
the  governance  of  their  school. 

So  what  have  been  the  outcomes  of  this 
experiment  in  New  Zealand?  In  order  to 
examine  this  question  we  need  to  unpack  the 
competing  views  about  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational markets. 


MARKET  APPROACHES 
TOACCOUNTABILTY 


Market  approaches  hold  schools 
accountable  by  increasing 
competition  for  students. 

Proponents  say  that  such  systems — 
privatization,  open  boundaries, 
charter  schools  and  other  choice 
alternatives — enhance  overall 
education  quality  and  that  they  are 
more  equitable  in  that  every  child 
can  gain  access  to  a school  suited  to 
their  own  needs.  But  the  research 
tells  a different  story. 

In  this  article,  David  Hughes  and 
Hugh  Lauder  report  on  the  New 
Zealand  experience  where  abolishing 
school  zones  and  allowing  schools  to 
implement  enrolment  schemes  has 
polarized  school  intakes  on  the  basis 
of  SES  and  significantly  jeopardized 
the  education  of  less  affluent 
children. 


Is  Greater  Accountability  for  Schools  a Good  Thing  for  Kids? 
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Creating 

Maitels 

In  New  Zealand... 

Initially,  under  Tomorrows  Schools, 
each  school  retained  a home  zone  and 
students  living  within  that  home  zone 
had  right  of  entry.  Children  living  out- 
side the  school’s  home  zone  could 
apply  and  be  admitted  automatically 
if  the  school  had  room  or  put  into  a 
ballot  if  there  was  not  enough  room  for 
all  out-of-zone  applicants.  Following 
National’s  1990  election  victory  the 
home  zones  were  abolished  and 
schools  at  serious  risk  of  overcrowding 
were  able  to  implement  enrolment 
schemes  which  they  used  to  select 
their  intakes.  While  the  enrolment 
schemes  were  not  supposed  to  breach 
the  requirements  of  the  Race  Relations 
Act  (1971),  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion Act  (1977)  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(1990),  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether 
they  did  or  not  because  the  schools  did 
not  have  to  make  their  schemes  public. 

In  Ontario... 

Dezoning  and  expanded  choice  within 
the  public  system  is  not  really  the  hot 
issue  for  those  concerned  about  edu- 
cational markets  here.  Rather,  concern 
is  focused  on  a new  piece  of  financial 
legislation  “The  Equity  in  Education  Tax 
Credit,”  to  be  phased  in  over  the  next 
five  years.  This  tax  credit  will  allow 
parents  to  receive  50  percent  of  tuition 
paid  to  an  independent  school,  thus 
making  private  schools  an  increasingly 
affordable  option  for  the  middle  class 
while  taking  money— and  kids— out  of 
an  increasingly  besieged  public  system. 


CREATING  MARKETS  PRO  AND  CON 

Supporters  of  markets  believe  that  parents 
have  the  knowledge  needed  to  make  decisions 
about  the  schools  that  best  meet  their 
children’s  needs  and  the  ability  to  act  on 
that  knowledge. 

Supporters  of  markets  argue  that  schools 
will  become  more  diverse  as  they  seek  to 
establish  niche  markets  for  themselves  giving 
families  even  more  choice.  Supporters  of 
markets  believe  that  school  outcomes  are  a 
function  of  good  policy  and  practice  over 
which  schools  have  full  control.  Competition 
in  education  through  choice  in  the  market 
will  lead  to  improved  policy  and  practice 
as  schools  strive  to  attract  their  share  of 
students. 

In  a market  situation  boards  and  principals 
will  seek  excellence  and  the  quality  of  teaching 
will  be  raised  as  poor  teachers  leave  (or  are 
removed  from)  the  profession  and  good  teach- 
ers’ morale,  motivation  and  performance  are 
enhanced. 

Supporters  of  markets  in  New  Zealand 
believed  that  families  previously  trapped  by 
the  “iron  cage”  of  zoning  would  be  emancipat- 
ed and  able  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  their  choice  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  schools  more  socially  and  eth- 
nically mixed.  Parents  who  had  previously 
shown  little  interest  in  their  children’s  school- 
ing would  begin  to  take  a much  greater  inter- 
est as  they  sought  to  make  choices  which 
would  be  to  their  maximum  advantage. 

Those  opposing  markets  in  education 
essentially  believe  the  opposite  of  the  proposi- 
tions described  above.  Markets  critics  think 
that  parents  have  unequal  knowledge  about 
schools  and  unequal  power  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school  of  their  choice.  They  argue 
that  knowledge  and  power  are  structured  by 
ethnicity  and  social  class  and  it  is  the  advan- 
taged in  terms  of  material  and  cultural  capital 
who  are  able  to  exercise  choice  in  an  educa- 
tional market  while  others  are  effectively 
unable  to  choose.  As  those  with  power  choose 
popular  schools  in  increasing  numbers,  so 
enrolment  schemes  will  be  required  to  limit 
roll  numbers  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
choice  process  shifts  from  the  family  to  the 
school.  Because  working-class  parents  have  lit- 
tle real  choice,  their  interest  in  education  will 
not  increase  and  schools  will  not  become  more 


At  everj  step  in  the  process  of 
getting  their  children  enrolled 
in  a school,  the  socially  less 
advantaged  were“cooled  out.” 


diverse.  Rather,  as  the  competition  for  creden- 
tials ever  intensifies,  schools  will  be  mainly 
judged  on  their  credential  outcomes.  Schools 
with  enrolment  schemes  will  tend  to  select  the 
socially  advantaged  because  this  enhances  their 
position  in  the  popularity  stakes  as  these  stu- 
dents are  the  ones  who  will  do  well  in  the  race 
for  credentials  and  so  will  enhance  the  school’s 
reputation. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  rather  than 
becoming  more  ethnically  and  socially  mixed, 
schools  will  become  increasingly  segregated 
along  ethnic  and  social  lines.  Schools  in  work- 
ing-class areas  will  run  the  risk  of  entering  a 
spiral  of  decline  as  better  off  students  leave  for 
middle  class  schools.  As  student  numbers 
drop,  so  too  do  funding,  teacher  and  student 
morale,  and  finally  performance  so  that  the 
market  is  inimical  to  excellence  in  such 
schools.  Opponents  of  markets  believe  that 
boards,  principals  and  teachers  have  little  con- 
trol over  the  factors  which  affect  school  out- 
comes and  so  there  is  little  they  can  do  to  turn 
a school  around  once  the  school’s  reputation 
has  been  weakened. 

WHAT  THE  RESEARCH  SAYS 

The  Smithfield  Project  was  initiated  in  January 
1 992  under  contract  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion as  a longitudinal  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
reforms  on  education.  During  the  first  two 
years  we  gathered  information  intended  to 
help  us  answer  the  question:  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  creation  oj  educational  markets  for 
parental  choice?  During  the  next  three  years  the 
focus  was  on  answering  the  question  What  is  the 
impact  oJ educational  markets  on  schools’  policies 
and  performances?The  results  of  the  project  have 
been  published  in  Lauder  and  Hughes  et  al. 

( 1 999)  and  space  limitations  mean  that  only  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  findings  can  be  given 
here.  Another  recent  text  on  the  New  Zealand 
situation  is  Fiske  and  Ladd  (2000). 
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When  we  looked  at  the  SES  oj the 


students  who  bypassed  the  local  school 


relative  to  the  SES  of  their 


communities,  we  found  it  was  the 


socially  advantaged  who  were  moving 


ARE  PARENTS  EQUAL  IN  THEIR  ABILITY  TO 
EXERCISE  CHOICE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  MARKETS? 

We  found  that  parents  from  different  socio- 
economic backgrounds  had  the  same  aspira- 
tions for  their  children.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  families  in  each  of  the  three  social  groups 
we  studied  wanted  their  children  to  go  to  the 
most  prestigious  set  of  schools  and  only  about 
five  percent  in  each  group  wanted  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  the  least  prestigious  set  of 
schools. 

However,  at  every  step  in  the  process  of 
getting  their  children  enrolled  in  a school,  the 
socially  less  advantaged  were  “cooled  out  .’’The 
students  from  privileged  backgrounds  were 
three  times  more  likely  than  their  disadvan- 
taged peers  to  get  into  a school  in  the  most 
prestigious  set  of  schools  and  four  times  less 
likely  to  attend  one  in  the  least  prestigious  set. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  complex,  but  one 
thing  we  investigated  was  whether  enrolment 
schemes  enable  prestigious  schools  to  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  social  background.  The 
schools  in  the  most  prestigious  set  all  operated 
enrolment  schemes.  We  found  that  whereas  88 
per  cent  of  the  applications  to  schools  with 
enrolment  schemes  from  the  most  socially 


advantaged  families  resulted  in  acceptances, 
only  72  per  cent  of  the  applications  from  the 
least  socially  advantaged  were  successful. 
Now,  these  percentages  take  no  account  of  the 
achievement  of  the  students,  which  may  have 
been  influential  in  the  process  of  selection  by 
schools.  So,  we  undertook  an  analysis  to  con- 
trol for  prior  student  achievement  and  found 
that  the  previous  relationship  held  up.  We  are 
not  saying  that  schools  consciously  discrimi- 
nated but  the  net  effect  of  their  enrolment 
schemes  was  that  they  did. 

We  also  studied  the  effects  of  ethnicity  on 
the  probability  of  being  accepted  by  a presti- 
gious school.  We  investigated  four  ethnic 
groups  controlling  for  socio-economic  status 
and  prior  achievement.  Our  findings  showed 
that  students  from  the  indigenous  Maori  popu- 
lation were  least  likely  to  be  accepted  while 
students  from  the  dominant  “white”  majority 
were  most  likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that  while 
parents  do  seem  to  have  equal  knowledge 
about  schools,  those  from  different  SES  and 
ethnic  groups  have  markedly  different  power 
to  send  their  children  to  the  school  of  their 
choice.  It  is  clear  then  that  on  this  point  the 
results  are  decisive  in  favour  of  the  anti-market 
position. 


DO  MARKETS  TEND  TO  POLARIZE  SCHOOL 
INTAKES? 

The  pro-market  belief  is  that  differences  in 
school  composition  will  reduce  as  parents  who 
have  equal  knowledge  and  power  in  the  market 
make  their  choices.  Given  the  results  found  in 
the  previous  section  it  would  not  be  too  sur- 
prising if  we  did  not  find  this  effect.  To  investi- 
gate the  situation  we  studied  the  intakes  of  a set 
of  schools  between  1 990  (the  year  before  the 
reforms  first  came  into  effect)  and  1 995  (when 
they  had  been  in  effect  for  five  years) . 

We  looked  to  see  who  attended  their  local 
school  and  who  bypassed  their  local  school  for 
an  adjacent  school.  An  adjacent  school  was 
defined  as  clearly  not  the  local  school  and 
requiring  some  travel  to  attend.  Our  results 
showed  that  students  were  indeed  more  likely 
to  attend  an  adjacent  school  in  1995  than  in 
1 990.  However,  when  we  looked  at  the  SES  of 
the  students  who  bypassed  the  local  school 
relative  to  the  SES  of  their  communities,  we 
found  it  was  the  socially  advantaged  who  were 


moving.  If  those  who  are  relatively  advantaged 
tend  to  move  to  an  adjacent  school  while  the 
relatively  disadvantaged  tend  to  stay  behind  we 
would  not  expect  choice  to  equalize  the  social 
and  ethnic  mix  of  schools. 

We  can  get  a clearer  picture  of  what 
happened  by  looking  at  two  particular  schools 
in  the  same  general  area  that  fared  very  differ- 
ently when  market  conditions  were  introduced. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  market,  the 
school  we  called  Kea  was  solidly  working  class 
with  large  numbers  of  Maori  and  Pacific  Islands 
students  while  the  school  we  called Takahe  had 
a high  proportion  of  middle-class,  white 
students. 

By  1995  Kea’s  intake  was  not  much  more 
than  a quarter  of  what  it  had  been  in  1 990  as 
students  bypassed  the  school.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, Takahe ’s  roll  was  stable  over  the  period. 
Takahe  had  an  enrolment  scheme  that  enabled 
it  to  choose  its  intake  and  this  clearly  allowed  it 
to  sustain  its  relatively  elite  roll.  The  mean 
socio-economic  status  of  its  students  remained 
constant  over  the  period  and  its  ethnic  compo- 
sition was  unchanged.  Kea’s  composition,  on 
the  other  hand,  changed  dramatically.  Its 
already  low  mean  socio-economic  status  fell 
even  further  as  “relatively”  advantaged  stu- 
dents bypassed  the  school  and  its  ethnic  mix 
altered  substantially  so  that  by  1995  all  of  its 
students  were  from  Pacific  Islands  or  indige- 
nous Maori  backgrounds. 

The  conclusion  we  reached  from  our 
ana-lyses  is  that  markets  do  indeed  polarize 
school  intakes  contrary  to  the  predictions  of 
supporters  of  markets. 


DO  EDUCATION  MARKETS  DRIVE  UP  SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE? 

Does  competition  raise  educational  perfor- 
mance or  polarize  it?  We  have  seen  that  intakes 
tend  to  be  polarized.  The  central  question, 
then,  is  what  impact,  if  any,  is  this  likely  to  have 
on  school  performance?  As  we  have  discussed, 
market  proponents  believe  that  a school 
should  be  able  to  make  a difference  irrespec- 
tive of  the  student  composition  of  the  school. 
In  contrast,  market  critics  see  the  student 
composition  of  a school  as  crucial  to  its  exam 
success. 
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KEY  FINDINGS 


Parents  are  not  equal  in  their 
ability  to  exercise  choice  in 
educational  markets.  While  they 
do  seem  to  have  equal  know- 
ledge about  schools,  those  from 
different  SES  and  ethnic  groups 
have  markedly  different  power 
to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  of  their  choice. 

Markets  tend  to  polarize  school 
intakes.  When  we  looked  at  the 
SES  of  the  students  who 
bypassed  the  local  school  rela- 
tive to  the  SES  of  their  commu- 
nities, we  found  it  was  the 
socially  advantaged  who  were 
moving. 

gf^  Markets  do  have  an  impact  on 
school  performance,  but  they 
have  not  produced  higher 
achievement  overall.  In  particu- 
lar, schools  that  lose  a well-bal- 
anced social  class  mix  of 
students  suffer  a decline  in  their 
performance. 


In  order  to  better  understand  school  out- 
comes, we  conducted  school  ellectiveness 
studies  in  the  Smithfield  schools.  Of  most 
interest  to  the  question  we  were  trying  to 
answer  we  found  that  the  mix  of  the  students 
in  the  school  and  the  stability  of  the  school  roll 
were  significantly  related  to  pupil  outcomes. 
Schools  such  asTakahe  which  had  high  propor- 
tions of  advantaged  students  and  stable  rolls 
were  advantaged  in  comparison  with  schools 
such  as  Kea  with  high  proportions  of  disadvan- 
taged students  and  falling  rolls. 
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The  overall  conclusion  we  reached  is  that 
markets  do  have  an  impact  on  school  perfor- 
mance but  they  have  not  produced  the  out- 
comes predicted  by  market  proponents.  In 
particular,  schools  which  have  lost  a well-bal- 
anced social  class  mix  of  students  will  have  suf- 
fered a decline  in  their  performance,  partly 
because  of  increasing  proportions  of  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  partly 
through  the  instability  they  will  have  experi- 
enced through  the  decline,  sometimes  dramat- 
ic, in  their  school  rolls. 

CONCLUSION 

On  balance,  our  results  suggest  that  school 
choice  within  a market  context  in  New 
Zealand  has  had  effects  more  consistent  with 
the  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  choice  than 
those  who  supported  its  introduction. 

At  least  some  of  the  difficulties  are  being 
recognized  politically.  The  Education  Amend- 
ment Act  No  2 enacted  by  the  National  Party 
in  1 998  softened  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  legislation  and  the  new  Labour-led 
coalition  government  elected  in  1999  is  mak- 
ing further  changes  intended  to  ameliorate 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  original  mar- 
ket system . O 
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" School-Based 
Management  Accountability 
in  Australia 


Developments  in  many  public  education 
systems  around  the  world,  including 
Australia,  have  seen  the  size  of  units  within 
which  responsible  administrative  action  takes 
place  diminish. There  have  been  powerful  but 
sharply  focused  roles  evolving  for  smaller  cen- 
tral authorities,  especially  in  respect  to  formu- 
lating goals,  setting  priorities,  and  building 
frameworks  for  accountability. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  accompanying 
these  developments  will  be  increased  tension 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  central  policy  set- 
ting and  monitoring  and,  on  the  other,  the 
concomitant  move  to  decentralize,  to  give 
schools  more  operational  autonomy  (Mulford, 
1 994).  How  to  overcome  the  potential  incom- 
patibility between  accountability  and  empow- 
erment that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  relationship 
clearly  needs  to  be  better  understood  than  it  is 
at  present.  School  and  teacher  empowerment 
without  accountability  can  lead  to  anarchy, 
whereas  accountability  without  empower- 
ment can  lead  to  subservience  (Glickman, 
1990). 

This  article  uses  developments  in  the  state 
ofVictoria,  Australia,  where  the  government’s 
Schools  of  the  Future  (SotF)  was  introduced  in 
the  early  1990s  as  the  main  vehicle  for  both 
accountability  and  local  school-based  manage- 
ment (SBM),  to  better  understand  this  tension 
and  incompatibility. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FUTURE 
WHAT  IS  IT? 

In  October  1992,  those  in  the  Australian  State 
ofVictoria  elected  a new  government.  Shortly 
after  taking  over,  the  new  conservative  gov- 


ernment implemented  significant  cost-cutting 
across  agencies,  including  education.  At  the 
same  time,  a new  policy.  Schools  of  the 
Future,  was  introduced . This  policy  represent- 
ed the  newly-elected  state  government’s  key 
means  by  which  it  intended  “quality  education 
would  be  delivered”  (Directorate  of  School 
Education  [DSE],  1994,  p.  2).  It  was  seen  as 
being  “similar  in  almost  all  respects  to  Tomor- 
row’s Schools  in  New  Zealand  and  to  the  local 
management  of  schools  in  Britain”  (Caldwell  & 
Hayward,  1998,  p.  25).  Eoremost  among  sev- 
eral key  objectives  was  the  intention  to 
“enhance  student  learning  outcomes”  (DSE 
1994,p.  1). 

Underpinning  what  the  then  Minister  of 
Education  believed  was  “the  most  dramatic 
transformation  of  public  schooling  in  Aus- 
tralia” (Caldwell  & Hayward,  1998,  p.  vi)  was 
also  a commitment  to  shifting  authority  and 
responsibility  away  from  the  centre  to  the 
school  level.  Early  in  the  history  of  Schools  of 
the  Euture,  this  commitment  manifested  itself 
through  participating  schools  becoming  self- 
managing. Caldwell  and  Spinks  (1988)  confi- 


DECENTRALIZATION 
APPROACHES  TO 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


Decentralization  approaches— 
including  school  councils  and 
site-based  management — hold 
schools  accountable  by  giving  them 
more  discretion  over  how  they  meet 
centrally  established  and  monitored 
goals. 

In  this  article,  Bill  Mulford  examines 
why  introducing  site-based  manage- 
ment in  Victoria  schools  did  not 
produce  the  anticipated  results. 

He  reports  that  Schools  of  the 
Future,  because  of  its  “top-down” 
approach,  created  a rift  between 
principals  and  teachers,  undermined 
teachers'  sense  of  ownership  and 
professionalism,  and  lowered  the 
school’s  organizational  health.  He 
also  reports  that  decentralization  did 
not  improve  student  learning. 


dently  suggested  that  their  view  of  school- 
based  management,  which  had  a great  deal  of 
influence  on  the  development  and  ongoing 
implementation  of  the  policy,  “may  well  be  the 
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School-based 


In  Australia... 

Thomas  and  Caldwell  (1994)  summa- 
rize some  of  the  major  accountability 
features  of  Schools  of  the  Future  as 
follows: 

"...  public  schools  in  Victoria  will 
have  control  of  budgets  covering 
95  percent  of  operating  costs,  with 
principals  having  the  capacity  to 
select  and  initiate  the  removal  of 
staff  Each  school  will  have  a charter, 
which  reflects  an  understanding 
between  the  school  and  its  commu- 
nity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  school 
and  the  Directorate  of  School 
Education  on  the  other.  The  school 
charter  will  provide  a three-year 
framework  for  resourcing  and 
accountability.”  (pp.  1-2). 

In  Ontario... 

Three  policies  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  decentralization  of  Ontario 
schools— namely,  the  amalgamation 
(and  weakening)  of  school  districts, 
the  mandatory  establishment  of 
school  councils,  and  the  removal  of 
principals  and  vice-principals  from 
the  teachers’  bargaining  units.  In  the 
wake  of  these  reforms,  increased 


managerial  powers  have  accrued  to 
school  principals,  and  the  local  school 
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best,  it  not  only,  means  by  which  much  of  the 
rhetoric  of  decentralization  and  school  effec- 
tiveness can  be  brought  to  fruition”  (p.  56). 

Inherent  in  this  notion  of  enabling  schools 
to  self-manage  was  a pledge  to  strengthen  “the 
role  of  the  principal  as  educational  leader  of 
the  school”  (DSE,  1994,  p.  2).  Schools  of  the 
Future  principals  were  given  additional 
responsibilities  for  curriculum  leadership, 
staff  selection  and  management,  and  school 
organization.  In  response  to  a perception  of 
excessive  union  influence,  the  peak  principal 
associations  were  involved  in  Schools  of  the 
Future  planning  and  evaluation.  Accompany- 
ing the  school’s  self-management  responsibili- 
ties, which  principals  took  on  when  their 
schools  opted  to  join,  were  significant  increas- 
es in  salary  and  professional  development 
opportunities.  To  the  skeptical  outsider,  Victo- 
rian public  school  principals  were  truly 
co-opted  to  the  bidding  of  the  government  and 
its  central  education  office  (Bishop  & Mulford, 
1 996;  Mulford,  1996). 

HOW  SUCCESSFUL  HAS  IT  BEEN? 

According  to  research,  which  relied  only  on 
these  co-opted  principals’  perceptions  and  was 
conducted  annually  by  those  involved  with 
Schools  of  the  Future’s  development  and 
implementation,  the  initiative  produced 
numerous  achievements  (Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1997).  The  development  of  a school 
charter,  for  example,  was  introduced  into 
schools  and  consistently  supported. The  role 
autonomy  which  principals  experienced  under 
the  policy  also  was  well  supported  (Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1997). 

The  highest  level  of  confidence  (mean 
scores  ot  4. 3 and  4.2  on  a five-point  scale  with 
5 indicating  the  highest  level  of  confidence) 
was  for  the  objective  that  Schools  of  the  Future 
will  “Actively  foster  the  attributes  of  good 
schools  in  terms  of  leadership,  school  ethos, 
goals,  planning  and  accountability  process”  and 
the  lowest  level  of  confidence  (3.2  and  3.2) 
was  for  the  objective  that  “Teachers  will  be 
recognized  as  true  professionals,  able  to 
directly  determine  their  own  careers  and 
future  and  with  the  freedom  to  exercise  their 
professional  skills  and  judgments  in  the  class- 
room” (Caldwell  etah,  1994). 

The  benefits  experienced  under  Schools  of 
the  Future  lav  mainly  in  the  areas  of  manage- 


ment, such  as  increased  accountability,  clearer 
sense  of  direction  and  improved  long-term 
planning  (all  with  means  of  3.9  or  above  on  a 
five-point  scale),  whereas  other  expected  ben- 
efits did  not  score  as  well — more  resources 
(2.5),  increased  staff  job  satisfaction  (2.7),  less 
bureaucratic  interference  (2.8),  enhanced 
capacity  to  attract  staff  (2.8),  and  improved 
co-operation  between  schools  (2.8). 

Noticeably  absent  in  this  internal  research 
on  the  achievements  of  the  policy  was  a range 


Noticeablj  absent  in  this  internal 
research  on  the  achievements  oj the 
policy  was  a range  of  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  program’s  chief  objective 
having  been  met,  namely  to  improve 
student  learning  outcomes. 


of  convincing  evidence  of  the  program’s  chief 
objective  having  been  met,  namely  to  improve 
student  learning  outcomes.  Other  studies, 
which  relied  on  a range  of  data  sources,  pro- 
vided reasons  to  doubt  the  likelihood  of  stu- 
dent learning  outcomes  improving  as  a result 
of  Schools  of  the  Future  (Bishop  & Mulford, 
1996;  Blackmore  et  ah,  1996;  Blackmore, 
1 997).  More  recently  one  of  the  involved  prin- 
cipals’ organizations  actually  claimed  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  initiative,  there  were  “no 
...  links  between  self  management  or  gover- 
nance and  student  learning”  (Finnett,  1998, 
p.4). 

The  program’s  key  advocates,  Caldwell 
and  Flayward  (1998),  finally  acknowledged 
that  the  increasing  number  of  studies  into 
school-based  management  initiatives,  includ- 
ing Schools  of  the  Future,  “have  failed  to 
explain  what  impact,  if  any,  there  is  on  learning 
outcomes  for  students”  (p.  93).  Caldwell 
and  Hayward  seemed  surprised  by  the  absence 
of  supportive  evidence  because  “the  logic  of 
the  reform  [decentralized  decision  making] 
suggests  that  they  ought  to  have  effects  in 
this  domain”  (Caldwell  & Hayward,  1998, 
p.93). 
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WHYTHE  DISAPPOINTING  RESULTS? 

To  help  answer  this  c|ucstion,  an  interpretative, 
multiple-case  study  approach  I'ramecl  Bishop’s 
in^■esti^ation  ofVictorian  elementary  and  high 
schools  during  the  implementation  of  Schools 
of  the  Future  (Bisho|5,  1995;  Bishop,  1999; 
Bishop  & Mulford,  1995;  Bishoj)  & Mulford, 
1999).  Some  of  the  results  from  four  elemen- 
tary schools  (four  principals  and  53  teachers) 
and  one  high  school  (principal  and  23  teach- 
ers) from  this  research  follow. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  STUDY 

Teachers  across  all  four  elementary  schools 
expressed  similar  preferences  regarding  the 
leatures  of  interactions  with  principals  that 
they  believed  maintained  or  increased  senses 
ot  empowerment.  They  wanted  interactions 
between  themselves  and  principals  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  recognition,  respect,  support, 
and  reliability.  Undergirding  these  features 
was  a matter  of  trust.  Feelings  of  empower- 
ment were  enhanced  when  teachers  felt  they 
could  trust,  and  were  trusted  by,  their  princi- 
pal to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  students  and 
colleagues. 

Clearly  the  desire  to  be  recognized  is  not 
new  in  the  teaching  profession.  Flowever,  the 
need  for  principals  to  sensitively  recognize 
teachers  may  be  more  acute  in  times  of  decen- 
tralization and  greater  accountability.  Of  the 
53  elementarv  teachers  interviewed,  5 1 indi- 
cated a belief  that  the  pressure  of  the  job  had 
increased  considerably  in  the  past  four  years. 
All  held  the  view  that  their  employer  regarded 
teachers  very  poorly.  Without  exception, 
teachers  considered  that  the  public  teaching 
profession  had,  in  recent  years,  been  treated 
badly  and  that  currently  external  (employer) 
support  was  limited  or  non-existent. 

While  funding  cuts  to  Victorian  schools 
may  have  embodied  clear  messages  about  pub- 
lic education,  subtle  symbols  about  what,  and 
who,  is  valued  were  evident  elsewhere  in  the 
education  system.  One  example  of  this  is 
found  in  an  appraisal  of  the  69  News  Releases 
issued  in  the  1 3 months  to  July  1 994  by  the 
Victorian  Education  Minister.  Not  one  directly 
praiseworthy  statement  was  extended  to  gen- 
eralist classroom  teachers.  In  addition,  of  the 
four  key  school  stakeholder  groups — stu- 
dents, teachers,  principals  and  parents — 


teachers  received  least  attention  of  all  in  the 
documentation. 

I'he  fact  that  the  Chief  Executix  e Officer  of 
the  state  education  system  received  a bonus  on 
top  of  his  salary,  based  |jartly  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  cut  the  budget  of  his  Department, 
only  served  to  “rub  salt  into  the  wound”  for 
those  in  schools. 

When  contrasted  with  the  preparedness  to 
recognize  the  value  of  empowering  others, 
especially  principals  (Thomas  & Caldwell, 

From  the  Principals 

“It’s  more  about  self-governance — we’ll  wipe 
our  hands  of  you  [schools],  you  deal  with  the 
tough  things,  you  fund  your  own  schools. 
Basically,  you  run  and  staff  them,  but  we’re 
going  to  tell  you  what  to  do  essentially,  and 
we’ll  make  sure  you  do  that  because  we’re 
going  to  take  central  control  over  the  curricu- 
lum. ’’ 

“The  initiatives  are  driving  a really  big  wedge 
in  between  staff  and  the  principal.  ’’ 

“They  are  asking  us  to  move  away  from  the 
focus  of  schools,  curriculum  and  students  to 
being  able  to  effectively  manage  a budget.  It 
is  largely  to  do  with  economic  rationalism.  ’’ 

From  the  Teachers 

“More  and  more  we  are  becoming  technicians 
....  They  are  taking  a way  our  profession.  ” 

“They  have  a low  opinion  of  us  and  we  are 
being  punished — pulled  into  line  and  disem- 
powered.  ’’ 

“They  don ’t  really  care.  It’s  purely  a numbers 
and  monetary  game.  ’’ 


“[They  treat  us  as]  bodies  to  be  burnt  out ... 
In  the  last  five  years  a lot  of  the  joy  went  out  of 
teaching.  ’’ 


1994)  and  the  CEO,  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  teachers  may  suggest  that  some 
educationists  are  to  be  regarded  as  central,  and 
others  marginal  in  a period  of  fundamental 
reform.  Marginality,  however,  clearly  leads  to 
lack  ot  reform  where  it  matters  most — in  the 
classroom. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDY 

The  high  school  study  develojred  out  of  the 
elementary  school  research  and  posed  several 
questions  about  trust  between  principals  and 
teachers.  The  findings  reported  here  draw  on 
aspects  of  the  study  from  one  school  and 
focussed  on  the  question  “Flow  does  what 
principals  are  required  to  implement  with 
teachers  affect  mutual  trust?” 

The  principal  and  2 3 teachers  from 
“Ruthven”  participated  in  the  case  study.  “Liz 
Recinos”  was  in  the  third  year  of  her  first  prin- 
cipalship.  According  to  staff,  Liz  was  deter- 
mined, knowledgeable,  hardworking,  and 
highly  committed  to  Ruthven. Teachers’  posi- 
tive impression  of  their  principal,  however,  did 
not  match  their  views  of  the  state  education 
system  in  which  they  worked.  When  teachers 
were  asked  to  identify  particularly  encourag- 
ing aspects  ofVictorian  public  education  (in 
1 996),  almost  all  indicated  that  there  was  little 
that  could  be  nominated.  In  contrast  they  read- 
ily identified  their  concerns. 

Liz  was  aware  of  the  teachers’  negative  per- 
ceptions about  many  developments  within 
public  education.  Despite  the  increasing 
demands  on  her  own  and  teachers’  time  to 
attend  to  implementing  central  and  school- 
based  initiatives,  she  believed  it  was  important 
for  teachers  to  remain  positive  about  their 
school  achievements. 

As  part  of  Schools  of  the  Future,  however,  a 
Curriculum  and  Standards  Framework  (com- 
monly known  as  CSFS)  was  developed  by  cen- 
tral authorities  “to  prevail  across  all  schools” 
(Caldwell  & Hayward,  1998,  p.  47).  Minister 
for  Education  Hayward  authorized  its  develop- 
ment because  he  believed  “there  was  no  com- 
mon curriculum  for  Victorian  schools  for 
students  in  years  Prep  through  1 0”  (Caldwell  & 
Hayward,  1998,  p.  56).  The  net  effect  of  this 
initiative  was  to  require  principals  to  ensure 
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that  the  new  curriculum  policy  was  translated 
into  school  and  class  programs. 

At  Ruthven  the  accountability  edict  for  all 
teachers  to  change  their  curriculum  (which 
the  principal  had  to  enforce)  had  a divisive 
effect  on  and  amongst  teachers  and,  in  particu- 
lar, qualified  the  trust  that  many  teachers  had 
for  their  principal. 

Nearlv  half  of  Ruthven’  teachers  were 
opposed  to  implementing  a new  curriculum. 
One  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  CSFS, 
only  a handful  of  teachers  had  begun  to  imple- 
ment the  initiative.  For  those  teachers,  cur- 
riculum was  a controversial  issue.  Flaving  the 
trust  of  their  principal  was  important  to 
Ruthven  teachers.  But  it  did  not  fully  offset  the 
frustration,  which  some  teachers  felt  about 
what  they  saw  as  their  changing  school-based 
work  environments. 

These  difficulties,  including  the  lack  of  stu- 
dent improvement,  may  help  explain  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  government  to  provide  access  to 
their  education  system.  For  example,  in  an 
unprecedented  move,  the  Melbourne  Dioce- 
san Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  passed  a 
motion  in  1 998  requesting  the  Archbishop  to 

From  the  Teachers 

“The  Curriculum  and  Standards  Framework 
has  caused  a lot  of  work  for  a lot  of  people ... 
there  is  resentment  from  the  good  teachers 
who  have  put  In  the  extra  work  ...but  many  of 
them  won ’t  raise  the  issue  with  Liz.  They  don 't 
trust  her  enough.  They  can’t  guess  how  she 
would  react.  And  so  what  flows  from  that  is 
backchat  amongst  teachers  about  adminis- 
tration— ‘us  and  them ' stuff. " 

“...when  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  discuss 
an  issue,  1 feel  that  the  result  is  basically  pre- 
determined. I think  It  is  often  a case  of  the 
Rialto  [head  office  of  the  state  Department  of 
Education]  wanting  something  a certain  way 
and  the  principal  then  having  to  manipulate 
enough  staff  in  order  to  achieve  that  ’’ 

“ ...we  want  to  do  a lot  more.  But  none  of  what 
we  face  is  acknowledged.  The  Department  of 
Education  doesn’t  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
the  workload.  And  I can ’t  let  the  kids  down. 
Yet  I fear  burnout  because,  under  these  condi- 
tions, you  can ’t  look  after  yourself  ’’ 


set  up  an  investigative  task  group  to  report  on 
Victorian  government  schools.  As  the  subse- 
quent report  points  out,  they  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  reliable  information. 

The  Victorian  Department  of  Education 
was  also  very  quick  to  publish  an  expensive, 
glossy  point-by-point  rebuttal  of  the  church’s 
report  (Department  of  Education  1998).  This 
rebuttal  f ailed  to  address  many  of  the  criticisms 
including  the  complaint  of  one  principal  that 
“This  devolution  and  self  management  stuff  is 
all  responsibility  and  no  power”  (Anglican  Dio- 
cese of  Melbourne  1998:  32). 

From  the  Task  Group  of  the  Anglican 
Diocese  of  Melbourne 

“Our  State  Government  seems  averse  to 
making  available  Information,  which  might 
be  used  by  critics  of  its  policies.  Much  is  only 
obtained  after  lengthy  Freedom  of  Information 
processes.  Teachers  and  others  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Education  are  forbidden 
to  comment  on  government  policies’’  (1998, 

p.2). 

“There  is  a strict  screening  of  consultants  for 
the  professional  development  programs  of 
teachers.  The  ‘black-list’  Includes  some  well- 
known  and  well-respected  educationalists ... 
Restrictions  on  undertaking  research  in 
schools  have  been  placed  on  academics  who 
are  considered  to  be  critical  of  the  recent 
changes.  ’’(1998,  p.  44). 


And  I can’t  let  the  kids  down. 


Yet  Ijear  burnout  because,  under 
these  conditions, jou  can’t 
look  after  jourself. 
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The  following  implications  draw  on  the 
above  material  as  well  as  its  more  exten- 
sive reporting  in  Bishop  (1995,  1999)  and 
Bishop  and  Mulford  (1996,  1999). 

T Macro  level  or  systemic  intentions  contin- 
ue to  be  problematic  in  how  they  are  played 
out  at  the  school  level,  even  with  the  suc- 
cessful co-option  of  school  principals. 
Acclaim  for  Schools  of  the  Future,  as  charac- 
terized by  the  Victorian  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  to/a,  certain  extent  by  school 
principals,  was  not  paralleled  by  teacher 
acclaim.  In  othe^^ords,  there  was  a discrepan- 
cy between  the  projected,  official  and  public 
view  of  the  initiatix  e and  the  “private”  view"  of 
those  at  the  schdol  level. 'Schisms,  of  course, 
between  planners  andlmplementers  are  not 
new-  to  government  projects.  But  the  disparity 
between  the  optimism  and  determination 
which  surrounded  centrally  based  Schools  of 
the  Future  proponents  and  the  subsequently 
frustrated  and  discouraged  teachers  is  particu- 
larly instructive.  ^ 

^ If  the  theory' Xpolicy)  docsn’tma^^iqse'  to 
f r teachers  in  the  translation  to  practice  (pro- 
j grams),  they  to  respondi,  tOih 

1 favourably, 

Tfhose  nrsShbols,  c^jydaHytBachers,  privilege 
practice  when  making  judgments 

about  externallv  imposed  initiatives. That  is, 
teachers’  reactions  to  imposed  policies  are 
heavily  influenced  by  their  judgements  about 
appropriateness  to  school-based  circum- 
stances. If  the  policy  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
teachers,  resistance  or  at  best  compliance,  is 
likely  to  characterize  teacher  responses. 

T Attempts  to  control  teachers  by  what  are 
seen  as  harsh  or  bludgeoning  actions  pro- 
duce alienation  and  reduce  rather  than 
enhance  productivity. 

Despite  what  were  seen  as  unw'elcome  and 
dubious  imposts  on  schools  as  well  as  a lack  of 
support  from  the  employer,  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals continue  trying  to  protect  students  from 
the  direct  effects  of  centrally  developed 
changes.  However,  given  the  depth  of  feeling 
evidenced  in  this  study,  feelings  of  resentment. 


mistrust  and  loss  of  esteem  and  commitment, 
students  may  ultimately  pay  the  price  for  such 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  adults. 

▼ Policy  developers  need  to  provide  teachers 
with  opportunities  to  understand  key  ini- 
tiatives. 

We  know  higher-order  teaching  seeks  to  facili- 
tate understandings  in  learners,  yet  it  is  often  a 
forgotten  or  ignored  element  in  policy  devel- 
opment especially  that  involving  something  as 
difficult  as  melding  of  accountability  and 
empowerment. 

T There  is  a fundamental  need  for  trust:  trust 
between  teachers  and  principals,  trust 
among  teachers,  and  trust  between 
employees  and  employer. 

State  and  central  education  administrations  in 
this  study  really  didn’t  trust  those  in  schools. 
They  continued  to  put  accountability  control 
mechanisms  in  place  almost  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  ot  devolution  there  was  to  the 
school  level.  It  is  also  sad  to  note  the  increasing 
lengths  to  which  central  administrations  can  go 
to  control  the  information  gathered  on,  and 
publicly  released  about,  their  system. There  is  a 
hint  in  the  evidence  that  the  state  and  central 
administration  was  more  interested  in  the  pub- 
lic relations  exercise  and  the  shifting  of  blame 
rather  than  genuine  educational  outcomes. 

Recognition,  support,  respect,  and  reliabil- 
ity were  the  main  factors  found  to  be  influen- 
tial in  the  teachers’  and  the  principals’ 
thoughts  and  behaviours  regarding  empower- 
ment. Interwoven  into  these  factors  was  the 
fundamental  need  for  trust. 

T The  principal’s  attempts  to  comply  with 
Ministerial  accountability  directives  are 
clearly  undermined  by  a systemic  failure  to 
have  negotiated  principals’  new'  relation- 
ship with  their  teachers. 

The  relationship  between  teachers  and  their 
highly  respected  principals  change  when  the 
principal  is  seen  by  the  teachers  to  have  shifted 
from  being  an  educational  leader  who  was  “one 
of  them”  to  being  the  “doer  of  the  centre’s  bid- 
ding.”This  change  sharpened  issues  related  to 


the  different  ideologies  and  values  of  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  increased  the  need  to 
renegotiate  boundaries  and  turf.  The  princi- 
pal’s attempts  to  comply  with  a Ministerial 
accountability  directives,  such  as  the  state- 
wide curriculum,  were  clearly  being  under- 
mined by  a systemic  failure  to  have  negotiated 
principals’  new'  relationship  with  their  teach- 
ers and  contributed  to  an  undermining  of  a 
vital  school-based  antecedent,  that  is,  trust. 

T In  the  absence  of  clear-cut  student  outcome 
measures,  we  can  turn  to  processes  such  as 
charters,  strategic  plans,  accountability 
measures,  and  so  on. 

The  risk  is  that  Victorian  educators,  from  the 
principalship  upwards,  have  been  involved  in 
“doing  things  right”  rather  than  “doing  the 
right  thing.” As  Sergiovanni  (1 990)  has  pointed 
out,  it  has  the  same  purpose  as  the  latest  mili- 
tary technology  of  building  in  canvas,  that  is, 
creating  canvas  tanks,  canvas  missile  launch- 
ers, and  so  on,  designed  to  serve  as  decoys  and 
to  create  an  illusion  of  strength.  The  purpose 
for  schools  becomes  one  of  providing  the  right 
public  face  thus  gaining  the  freedom  within 
school  to  interpret,  decide,  and  function  in 
ways  that  make  sense. 

Procedural  illusions  can  be  employed  to 
maintain  the  myth  of  education  and  function  to 
legitimize  it  to  the  outside  w'orld.  All  these 
administrative  processes  give  confidence  to 
the  outside  (and  to  many  of  those  inside)  that 
the  schools  know  w'hat  they  are  doing.  The 
structure  of  the  school  is  the  functioning  mvth 
of  the  organization  that  operates  not  necessari- 
ly to  regulate  intra-organizational  activity,  but 
to  explain  it,  account  for  it  and  to  legitimate  it 
to  the  members  outside  the  organization  and 
to  the  wider  society  (Meyer  & Rowan,  1 978). 

Here  we  are  talking  about  high  visibility 
and  the  impression  of  decisiveness  of  action,  a 
situation  that  raises  important  moral  ques- 
tions. One  would  expect  deception  to  have  lit- 
tle place  in  education  and  its  administration. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

A form  of  school  based  management  has 
occurred  in  the  State  otVictoria  in  Australia  but 
(ironically),  because  of  its“top  down” approach, 
teachers  believe  they  have  less  ownership  and 
decreased  professionalism  as  well  as  lowered 
organizational  health  in  their  schools.  While  the 
core  business  of  teachers,  such  as  curriculum 
and  professional  standards,  is  left  to  those 
furthermost  from  the  classroom,  site-based 
management  will  clearly  lead  to  less  empower- 
ment. In  a situation  where  local  stakeholders 
do  not  feel  part  of,  or  do  not  believe  they  have 
the  ability  to  influence,  central  policy  deci- 
sions, these  negative  outcomes  will  only  be 
compounded.  If  teachers  do  not  believe  the 
“centre”  really  cares  about  them,  that  they  are 
not  understood,  trusted,  respected,  recog- 
nized, or  supported,  then  educational  reform 
will  remain,  at  best,  administrative  and  illu- 
sionary. At  worst,  the  longer-term  effects  of 
such  an  approach  to  accountability  through 
site-based  management  could  see  it  washing 
not  only  over  but  also  into  classrooms,  leaving 
the  instructional  program  impaired.  D 


Ij teachers  do  not  believe  the“centre” 
really  cares  about  them,  that  they  are 
not  understood,  trusted,  respected. . . 
educational  reform  will  remain,  at 
best,  administrative  and  illusionary. 
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In  his  article  Ken  Leithwood  proposes  five  reasons  why  new  policies  aimed  at  improving  schools  by  mak- 
ing them  more  accountable  are  wreaking  havoc  on  the  quality  of  public  education.  Importantly,  he  also 
proposes  courageous  antidotes  available  to  school  leaders. 

The  following  is  a Professional  Development  Activity  to  use  with  school  and  district  leaders,  or  with  a 
school  staff. 


BEFORE  READING 

In  small  groups  of  five,  brainstorm  recent  accountability  policies  that  have  significantly 
impacted  education  in  your  context. 


STEP  1 


DURING  READING 

Individually  scan  the  introduction  to  the  article. 


STEP  2 


STEP  3 


Each  small  group  of  five  select  one  policy  to  focus  on  from  brainstormed  list  generated  in  Step  1 . 
Assign  each  group  member  one  of  the  following  article  sections: 

1 . Some  of  them  are  just  plain  unethical. 

2.  Some  don’t  accomplish  the  purposes  intended  by  policy  makers. 

3.  They  distract  students  from  doing  their  best  learning. 

4.  They  distract  teachers  from  doing  their  best  teaching. 

5.  They  are  poorly  introduced  by  policy  makers. 

While  reading,  ask  group  members  to  jot  down  key  ideas  from  their  section  and  analyze  those  ideas  as 
they  relate  to  the  specific  policy  chosen. 


AFTER  READING 

Each  group  member  shares  the  key  ideas  from  his/her  section  and  how  these  ideas  relate  to  the 
chosen  policy  focus. 


STEP  4 


STEP  5 


STEP  6 


Each  small  group  generates  practical  actions  that  school  leaders  can  take  to  deal  with  the 
negative  effects  of  policies. 


Earge  group  reports  actions  most  highly  recommended. 


- by  Carol  Rolheiser 


PROFESSIONAL 

DEVEI 


What  Does  Accountability  Mean 
for  Teachers? 


A lot  of  attention  to  accountability  in  educa- 
tion today  is  focused  on  government  mandates 
and  large-scale  assessment.  In  her  article, 
Lorna  Earl  proposes  that  such  accountability 
can  divert  attention  from  what  she  believes  is 
the  real  essence  of  accountability — teachers’ 
professional  accountability. 

The  following  is  a Professional  Develop- 
ment Activity  to  use  with  the  whole  stall  at  a 
staff  meeting  as  a springboard  for  discussion 
regarding  what  accountability  means  for 
teachers. 


THREE  STEP  INTERVIEW 

A 

B 

C 

Key  Group  Ideas: 


BEFORE  READING 


STEPl 


Form  groups  of  three  and  carry  out 
a “Three  Step  Interview.”  Assign 
roles:  Interviewer  / Responder  / 
Recorder.  Interview  Question: 
“What  does  accountability  mean  to 
you  as  a teacher?  ” 


Rotate  roles  after  each  three-minute 
interview. 


STEP  2 


As  a large  group,  discuss  the  key 
ideas  that  emerge  from  the  three 
step  interviews. 


DURING  READING 


STEP  3 


In  groups  of  three,  everyone  reads 
the  beginning  of  “What  Does 
Accountability  Mean  for  Teachers?” 


Then,  assign  each  person  one  of  the 
following  sections: 


Person  A : Professional  Accountability : 
To  Whom? 

Person  B:  Professional  Accountability: 
ForWhat? 

Person  C:  Professional  Accountability: 
In  What  Manner? 


While  reading,  ask  group  members 
to  do  “right  angle  thinking” — that  is, 
as  they  jot  down  key  ideas  from  the 
section  assigned,  they  also  record 
personal  reactions  to  those  ideas 
using  a graphic  organizer. 


RIGHT  ANGLE  THINKING 


r 


Key  Points 


Reactions 


AFTER  READING 


STEP  4 


Each  group  member  shares  key  ideas 
and  personal  reactions  related  to  the 
section  they  have  read. 


STEPS 


Large  Group: 

^ Debrief  Step  4 above. 

^ Generate  small  steps  that  teachers 
can  take  in  their  specific  context 
(classroom  and  school)  to  attend 
to  their  professional  accountability 
to  students  and  parents. 


Carol  Rolheiser  is  a 
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the  PD  ideas  for  Ken 
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Earl's  articles. 


Making  the 

Most  of  Accountability  Policies 

IS  THERE  A ROLE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT? 


Lyn  Sharratt’s  article  uses  a practical  and  user- 
friendly  framework  for  school  improvement 
planning.  Any  school  wishing  to  identify 
research-based  strategies  for  school  effective- 
ness and  school  improvement  will  want  to  use 
this  article. 

The  following  is  a Professional  Develop- 
ment Activity  to  use  with  the  whole  stall  at  a 
staff  meeting,  with  parent  groups,  or  with  a 
mixed  role  School  Improvement  Committee. 


STEPl 


Distribute  article  to  read  belore  the 
meeting.  Ask  staff/ parents  to  focus 
on  the  four  elements  used  to  mea- 
sure success  as  they  read: 

▼ District  Commitment 

▼ Strategic  Leadership 

▼ Effective  Instructional  Strategies 

▼ Parental  Involvement 


STEP  2 


At  the  meeting,  ask  participants  to 
form  four  groups  and  assign  one  area 
of  the  framework  to  each  group. 


STEP  3 


Each  group  works  on  identifying 
some  specific  actions  that  the  school 
might  implement  to  increase  eflec- 
tiveness  in  their  area  of  the  frame- 
work. 


STEP  4 


Groups  report  on  their  work  and  the 
large  group  contributes  by  adding 
further  ideas. 


NEXT  STEP 


A small  group  is  assigned  to  priori- 
tize and  draft  an  action  plan . 


— by  Kim  Gordon  — 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Making  the 

Most  of  Accountability  Policies 


IT’S  A MATTER  OF  ATTITUDE! 


In  his  article,  John  Charlton  describes  how  one 
school  used  the  turbulent  Ontario  educational 
context  as  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
improve  curriculum  delivery. 

This  article  can  be  used  by  school  leaders,  sec- 
ondary school  Department  Heads,  and  staff  as  a 
springboard  for  discussion  and  generation  of 
ideas  that  focus  on  improvement  of  curriculum 
and  instruction. 


STEPS 


DURING  READING 

Assign  each  person  in  the  group  one  of 
the  following  sections  of  the  article  to 
scan: 

Person#!  The  Grade  10  Test  of 
Reading  and  Writing 
Person  #2  Teacher  Advisor  Program 
Person  #3  Improved  Academic  Per- 
formance 


STEPl 


BEFORE  READING 

FORM  groups  of  three.  Pose  the  same 
question  the  Westmount  staff  designed 
as  the  focus  for  their  staff  discussions. 
It  is  also  possible  to  personalize  the 
question  to  rellect  a specific  area  your 
school  wishes  to  examine 

“Are  there  opportunities  to  strengthen 
our  Grade  9 academic  program  that 
will  have  the  collateral  positive  effect 
o!  preparing  our  students  well  for 
the  Grade  10  test  of  Reading  and 
Writing?” 


STEP  2 


While  reading,  ask  group  members  to  identify 
ideas  that  they  might  add  to  their  brainstormed 
list. 


STEP  4 


AFTER  READING 

Each  group  member  shares  his/her 
section  of  the  Westmount  story,  iden- 
tifying ideas  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


STEPS 


The  data  generated  can  be  shared  in  a 
large  group  or  collated  and  distributed 
for  further  action. 


Ask  groups  to  brainstorm  their  ideas 
and  record  them.  Be  sure  to  reinforce 
the  importance  of  accepting  and 
recording  all  ideas  without  judgment. 


FDLLOW-UP 

Encourage  all  staff  to  read  the  whole 
article. 


STEP  6 
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What  Do  We  Really  Know  About 
School-Based  Performance  Award  Programs? 

U.S.  Experiences 


Since  the  late  1 980s,  a growing  number  of 
policymakers  and  administrators  have 
implemented  group-based  incentive  plans  that 
reward  teachers  for  improvements  in  student 
performance. Typically,  these  plans  pay  bonus- 
es to  all  of  the  teachers  in  a school,  to  teachers 
and  school  staff  members,  or  provide  one-time 
discretionary  funds  to  schools  to  reward 
employees  for  meeting  school  performance 
goals.  Such  systems  are  increasingly  popular, 
and  to  date  have  been  implemented  in  the  U.S. 
in  places  such  as  South  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Colorado,  and  California,  to  name  a few 
prominent  examples. 

This  article  examines  the  evidence  on 
school-based  performance  award  programs, 
the  rationale  for  their  creation,  their  impact  on 
student  outcomes  and  school  climate,  and  pro- 
vides some  issues  to  consider  in  designing  and 
implementing  effective  programs. 

WHY  SCHOOL-BASED  PERFORMANCE  AWARDS? 

In  theory,  school-based  performance  pay  pro- 
vides a way  to  cut  through  the  multiple,  com- 
peting goals  of  schools,  to  provide  clear  perfor- 
mance objectivesfor  teachers  to  work  toward. 

Throughout  the  history  of  organized  schooling, 
there  have  been  efforts  to  reward  teachers  for 
their  performance.  Typically,  these  pay  plans 
have  been  designed  to  reward  individual  teach- 
ers for  performance  as  determined  by  school 
administrators.  Often  characterized  by  unclear 
performance  objectives,  limited  observation  of 
teaching,  and  quotas  on  the  number  of  teachers 
who  could  be  identified  as  excellent,  these 


merit  pay  plans  were  typically  divisive,  arbi- 
trary, and  short-lived  (Hatry,  Greiner,  & Ash- 
ford, 1994;  Murnane  & Cohen,  1986).  They 
also  failed  to  support  collaboration  among 
teachers,  which  researchers  have  found  to  be 
essential  to  high  performance  in  schools. 

By  allocating  a small  portion  of  pay  to  reward 
group  performance,  school-based  performance 
awards  (SBPAs)  encourage  collaboration  among 
teachers.  This  corrects  an  important  problem 
created  by  individual  performance  pay  plans. 
Individual  performance  pay  produces  competi- 
tion among  teachers,  which  tends  to  encourage 
teachers  to  close  their  doors  and  lock  their  files, 
rather  than  sharing  successful  ideas  and  strate- 
gies with  their  colleagues. 

A significant  amount  of  research  supports 
the  idea  that  schools  that  succeed  are  schools  in 
which  teachers  engage  in  professional  dialogue 
with  one  another.  SBPAs  provide  a potential 
vehicle  for  fostering  such  dialogue. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SCHOOL-BASED 
PERFORMANCE  PAY 

There  is  a growing  body  of  evidence  about 
the  effectiveness  of  school-based  perfor- 
mance award  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
the  evidence  is  consistent  with  expectations. 

SBPA  programs: 

▼ provide  clear  goals  for  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  policymakers; 

T leverage  other  resources  to  support  these 
goals;  and 

▼ produce  outcomes  many  teachers  view  as 
positive,  including  the  monetary  bonus, 
opportunities  to  see  student  performance 


MANAGEMENT 
APPROACHES  TO 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


Management  approaches  hold 

schools  accountable  by  requiring 
them  to  clarify  their  goals,  set  targets 
for  achievement,  and  identify  strate- 
gies for  meeting  targets.  School-based 
performance  pay  provides  a way  to  cut 
through  the  multiple,  competing  goals 
of  schools  to  provide  clear  perfor- 
mance objectives  for  teachers  to  work 
toward. 

In  this  article  Carolyn  Kelly  reports 
that  SBPAs  seem  to  improve  the  bot- 
tom line  for  education  policy  makers 
and  administrators— namely,  student 
achievement— but  that  there  is  a need 
for  caution.  When  teachers  are  put 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  improve 
without  the  resources  needed  to  make 
the  improvements,  SBPA  programs  can 
destroy  morale  and  warp  educational 
objectives. 
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Business 

Model 


In  the  1980s,  private  sector  companies 
began  to  experiment  with  ways  to 
support  team-based  organizations 
through  the  development  of  group- 
based  performance  pay  plans.  The  idea 
behind  group-based  performance  pay 
is  that  compensation  should  support 
employees  in  achieving  organizational 
goals.  Since  goal  achievement  in  newer 
team-based  organizations  requires  that 
employees  work  together  to  meet 
group  goals,  compensation  systems 
have  been  modified  to  include  rewards 
for  achievement  of  group  performance 
goals  (Lawler,  1990;  Schuster  & 
Zingheim,  1992). 

Team-based,  collaborative  work 
styles,  increasingly  popular  in  the  private 
sector,  are  a natural  fit  for  schools 
(Odden  & Kelley,  1997).  Many  innovative 
school  systems  have  recognized  the 
utility  of  group-based  performance  pay 
to  support  teachers  working  together  to 
achieve  school-wide  performance 
goals.  Some  of  the  earliest  models  that 
drew  directly  from  research  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  include  the  performance 
pay  plan  in  Douglas  County,  Colorado, 
and  school-based  performance  awards 
in  Kentucky,  adopted  as  part  of  a court- 
ordered  overhaul  of  public  education  in 
Kentucky  in  1989  (see  Kelley,  1996; 
Pankratz  8<  Petrosko,  2000). 

In  Ontario,  so  far,  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  introduce  SBPA  programs. 
Discussion  continues  to  focus  on  how 
to  define  reliable  indicators  of  school 
performance. 
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improve,  opportunities  to  collaborate  with 
other  teachers,  and  to  participate  in  mean- 
ingful professional  development  (Heneman 
& Milanowski,  1999;  Kelley,  Heneman  & 
Milanowski,  2000;  Kelley  & Protsik;  1997). 
The  research  suggests  that  program  design 
and  implementation  processes  are  critical  to 
the  success  of  school-based  performance  pay 
(Hatry,  Greiner  & Ashford,  1994;  Leithwood, 
2000;  Odden  & Kelley,  1997). 

To  date,  much  of  the  research  on  SBPA  pro- 
grams has  been  conducted  by  the  Consortium 
for  Policy  Research  in  Education,  a federally 
funded  research  centre  in  the  U.S.  that  has 
been  conducting  research  on  school-based 
performance  pay  since  1995.  The  research 
includes  a number  of  case  studies  of  programs, 
and  extensive  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research  studies  conducted  in  1995  through 
1998  focusing  on  teacher  reactions  to  SBPA 
programs  in  Kentucky;  Maryland;  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina;  and  the  Vaughn 
New  Century  Learning  Center,  a charter  ele- 
mentary school  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
(Heneman,  1998;  Heneman  & Milanowski, 
1 999;  Kelley,  1998;  Kelley,  Conley  & Kimball, 
forthcoming;  Kelley,  Heneman  & Milanowski, 
2000;  Kelley  & Protsik,  1997;  Chan  et  al, 
1999). 

In  1 998,  CPRE  convened  a research  con- 
ference on  school-based  performance  pay, 
bringing  together  scholars  and  administrators 
of  eight  SBPA  programs  across  the  country 
to  discuss  experiences  with  these  pay  plans 
(tor  case  examples  of  the  sites,  see 
http;  / / www.wcer.wisc.edu/ cpre/ tcomp). 

In  addition  to  this  research,  a growing  num- 
ber of  studies  have  been  conducted  by  other 
researchers  on  school-based  performance 
award  programs  (e.g. , Hall  & Caffarella,  1997; 
Klein  et  al.,  2000;  Koretz  & Barron,  1998; 
Ladd,  1 996;  Ladd,  1 999;  Pogglio,  2000;  Stech- 
er&  Barron,  1999). 

PROGRAM  EFFECTS 

The  bottom  line  question  about  any  educa- 
tional policy  intervention  is  how  does  it 
affect  student  performance?  Overall,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  SBPA  programs  do 
improve  student  performance. 

Students  in  Kentucky,  Dallas  (Texas),  North 
Carolina,  and  Douglas  County,  Colorado 
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Individual  performance  paj  produces 
competition  among  teachers,  which 
tends  to  encourage  teachers  to  close 
their  doors  and  lock  their Jiles,  rather 
than  sharing  succes^ul  ideas  and 
strategies  with  their  colleagues. 


(for  example)  have  all  shown  improvements 
in  performance  following  the  implementa- 
tion of  SBPA  programs  (see 
http:  / / www.wcer.wisc.edu  / cpre  / ; 
Milanowski,  1999;  Pogglio,  2000;  Smith, 
Rothackerand  & Griffin,  1999).  Performance 
improvement  is  most  evident  as  measured  by 
the  assessment  instruments  and  measures 
rewarded  by  the  programs,  and  somewhat  less 
evident  using  other  measures  (Klein,  Hamil- 
ton, McCaffrey  & Stecher,  2000;  Poggio, 
2000). 

Performance  improves  for  at  least  three 
reasons.  First,  the  program  establishes  clear 
instructional  goals  that  teachers  and  students 
can  work  toward.  Thus,  some  improvement 
occurs  as  a result  of  familiarizing  students  with 
the  assessment  process,  and  making  sure  that 
the  curriculum  content  on  the  assessment  is 
covered  in  the  curriculum. 

Second,  teachers  are  motivated  to  encour- 
age students  to  be  motivated  to  do  their  best 
on  the  assessment.  Strategies  include  invoking 
school  pride,  providing  a positive  test-taking 
atmosphere,  making  the  test  high  stakes  for 
students,  and  rewarding  students  for  their 
efforts  with  prizes  and  parties  after  the  exam. 

Third,  over  time,  teachers  and  administra- 
tors implement  improvement  strategies  to 
meet  program  goals. These  efforts  involve  both 
alignment  and  improvement  of  curriculum 
and  instructional  approaches,  and  can  include: 

T examining  prior  test  scores,  and  revising 
teaching  practices  to  address  areas  of  identi- 
fied weakness; 

▼ strategically  aligning  curriculum  within  and 
across  grade  levels  with  the  standards  and 
assessments; 
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T developing  new  curricular  materials  and 
instructional  approaches; 

T investing  in  professional  development  related 
to  the  goals  of  the  assessment;  and 
T collaborating  with  other  teachers  to 
improve  performance  (Kannapel  et  ah, 
2000;  Kelley,  1998;  Kelley  & Protsik,  1997; 
Stecher  & Barron,  1999). 

Some  researchers  and  practitioners  have 
expressed  concern  that  SBPA  programs  overly 
narrow  the  curriculum,  and  divert  it  from 
important  instructional  goals  that  are  not 
assessed  (Kannapel  et  ah,  2000;  King  & Math- 
ers, 1997;  Pogglio,  2000;  Stecher  & Barron, 
1999),  This  also  creates  potential  measure- 
ment problems  in  meaningfully  assessing  stu- 
dent learning.  Most  tests  estimate  student 
learning  by  sampling  student  knowledge.  But 
if  the  curriculum  is  carefully  aligned  to  the 
assessment,  rather  than  representing  a sam- 
pling of  student  work,  the  test  may  measure  a 
narrow  knowledge  base  developed  solely  to 
improve  test  performance,  rather  than  to 
achieve  broader  learning  goals  (Klein  et  ah, 
2000;  Pogglio,  2000). 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  narrow'  or 
low-level  assessments,  and  by  programs  that 
provide  inordinately  large  bonuses  for  perfor- 
mance improvement.  CPRE  case  study 
research  findings  are  consistent  with  research 
in  the  private  sector,  w'hich  suggests  that 
bonuses  of  about  $2000  are  probably  sufficient 
(Kelley,  Heneman  & Milanowski,  2000). 

Some  states  have  taken  care  to  design 
assessments  that  promote  the  kinds  of  teaching 
practices  desired.  In  effect,  the  assessments  are 
designed  to  be  “taught  to.”  But  more  often,  the 
assessments  used  are  off-the-shelf,  and  of  vari- 
able quality.  Certainly  low'-level  basic  skills 
assessments  may  move  curriculum  aw'ay  from 
challenging  content  and  pedagogical  practices 
tow  ard  drill  and  practice,  watering  dowm  the 
curriculum. Test  developers  continue  to  strive 
to  develop  assessments  that  can  successfully 
drive  excellent  teaching  practice  (Koretz  & 
Barron,  1998). 

It  is  also  w'orth  noting  that  all  of  these  SBPA 
interventions  w'ere  put  in  place  in  dynamic 
policy  contexts,  so  there  is  no  “pure”  experi- 
ment to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  SBPA  pro- 
grams. However,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
teachers  working  under  SBPA  programs  do 


Some  researchers  and  practitioners 


have  expressed  concern  that 


SBPA  programs  overly  narrow 


the  curriculum,  and  divert  it  from 


important  instructional  goals. 


change  their  instructional  practices  to  align 
them  more  closely  wdth  state  learning  and 
assessment  goals  (Kannapel  et  ah,  2000; 
Kelley,  1998;  Stecher  & Barron). 

HOW  DO  SBPA  PROGRAMS  WORK? 

SBPA  programs  motivate  teachers  accord- 
ing to  two  classic  employee  motivation 
theories:  goal  setting  theory  (Locke  Sc 
Latham,  1990)  and  expectancy  theory 
( Kelley  Sc  Protsik,  1997). 

Put  simply,  goal-setting  theory  says  that  teach- 
ers wall  be  motivated  to  exert  effort  w'hen  they 
have  clear  goals  to  work  tow'ard.  Expectancy 
theory  explains  motivation  this  way.  Teachers 
will  be  motivated  to  change  their  behaviours 
to  the  extent  that  they: 

T believe  that  their  owm  effort  will  lead  to  goal 
achievement  (“expectancy”) , 

T believe  that  goal  achievement  wdll  lead  to  the 
achievement  of  a set  of  consequences 
(“instrumentality”);  and 
▼ believe  that  the  set  of  consequences  is,  on 
balance,  attractive  to  them  (“valence”). 

When  applied  to  teachers  in  SBPA  program 
schools,  expectancy  in  particular  was  found  to 
be  an  important  predictor  of  school  perfor- 
mance improvement  (Kelley,  Heneman  & 
Milanow'ski,  2000).  Pactors  that  enhanced 
teacher  expectancy,  and  thereby  enhanced 
school  success  at  meeting  performance 
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KEY  FINDINGS 

Students  in  Kentucky,  Dallas 
(Texas),  North  Carolina,  and 
Douglas  County,  Colorado  have 
all  shoiA/n  improvements  in  per- 
formance following  the  imple- 
mentation of  SBPA  programs. 

Performance  improvement  is 
most  evident  as  measured  by 
the  assessment  instruments  and 
measures  rewarded  by  the  pro- 
grams, and  somewhat  less  evi- 
dent using  other  measures. 

Performance  improves  for  at 
least  three  reasons:  (1)  the  pro- 
gram establishes  clear  instruc- 
tional goals  that  teachers  and 
students  can  work  toward;  (2) 
teachers  are  motivated  to 
encourage  students  to  be  moti- 
vated to  do  their  best  on  the 
assessment;  and  (3)  overtime, 
teachers  and  administrators 
implement  improvement  strate- 
gies to  meet  program  goals. 

To  be  effective,  pay  systems 
must  be  designed  carefully,  with 
attention  to  the  assessment 
instruments  used  to  measure 
performance  improvements,  the 
level  of  goals  established,  and 
the  support  teachers  have  to 
modify  instructional  strategies 
to  achieve  program  goals. 


achievement  goals,  included  the  presence  of 
effective  feedback  mechanisms,  a sense  of  pro- 
fessional community  or  leadership,  a history  of 
success  with  the  award  program,  teacher  per- 
ceptions that  the  program  was  fair,  and  a lack 
of  conflict  with  program  goals  (Kelley,  Hene- 
man & Milanowski,  2000). 

The  performance  award  programs  also 
appear  to  encourage  collaboration.  Among  the 
outcomes  teachers  identified  as  positive  conse- 
quences of  the  aw'ard  program,  teachers  iden- 
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tified  working  with  colleagues  (Heneman  & 
Milanowski,  1999)  as  an  important  positive 
effect.  Further,  an  evaluation  of  the  Douglas 
County  Performance  Award  Program  found 
similar  results.  School-based  performance  pay 
was  one  of  eight  elements  of  a compensation 
plan  in  Douglas  County.  Teachers  reported 
that  this  portion  oi  the  plan  was  the  most  pop- 
ular element  of  the  pay  plan  as  a whole  (and  the 
plan  was  in  a contract  approved  by  teachers 
with  almost  unanimous  support);  and  teachers 
indicated  that  it  promoted  significant  collabo- 
ration among  teachers  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  plan  (Flail  & Caffarella,  1997). 

Teacher  awareness  of,  and  teacher  motiva- 
tion under,  school -based  performance  pay 
appears  to  be  stronger  when  the  money  is  used 
for  teacher  salaries  rather  than  as  additional 
discretionary  money  in  the  school  budget.  A 
companion  study  to  the  CPRE  research  con- 
ducted in  Kentucky  showed  that  teachers  were 
less  familiar  with,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
less  affected  by  the  accountability  program  in 
Maryland  than  they  were  in  Kentucky.  While  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  effects  of  state  con- 
text from  the  specific  program  design  effects, 
it  does  appear  that  program  design  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  lower  levels  of  awareness  and 
salience  of  the  program  in  Maryland  compared 
to  the  program  in  Kentucky  (Kelley,  Conley  & 
Kimball,  2000). 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  addition  to  ejfects  on  teaching  practice, 
depending  on  program  context  and  design, 
SBPA  programs  can  effect  employee 
morale. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  effects  of 
rewards  versus  sanctions,  since  they  are  typi- 
cally present  together  in  most  programs, 
accountability  programs  linked  to  school  per- 
formance do  appear  to  heighten  teacher  anxi- 
ety and  teacher  workload  (Ffeneman  & 
Milanowski,  1999;  Kelley,  1998). The  negative 
effects  of  SBPA  programs  appear  to  be  less- 
ened or  alleviated  when  important  enabling 
conditions  are  in  place,  such  as: 

• principal  leadership,  determination  and  sup- 
port of  teachers  to  achieve  program  goals; 

• teachers  own  belief  that  they  can  achieve 
program  goals; 


• the  presence  of  administrative  supports, 
such  as  effective,  focused  professional  devel- 
opment and  opportunities  to  evaluate  feed- 
back data,  with  training  in  how  to  use  this 
information  to  improve  practice  (Kelley, 
1998). 

The  research  on  SBPA  programs  overall  sug- 
gests that  program  goals  should  be  set  at  rea- 
sonable levels,  and  important  organizational 
and  policy  supports  should  be  in  place  to  help 
teachers  achieve  program  goals  (Kelley,  Hene- 
man & Milanowski,  2000).  Some  have  argued 
that  a complementary  policy  of  knowledge  and 
skills-based  pay  should  also  be  in  place,  to 
reward  individual  teachers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
achieve  SBPA  program  goals  (Mohrman, 
Mohrman  & Odden,  1996;  Odden  & Kelley, 
1997). 

CAUTIONS 

When  teachers  are  put  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  improve  without  the  resources 
needed  to  make  the  improvements,  SBPA 
programs  can  destroy  morale  and  warp 
educational  objectives. 

Compensation  is  not  a blunt  policy  instru- 
ment. To  be  effective,  pay  systems  must  be 
designed  carefully,  with  attention  to  the  assess- 
ment instruments  used  to  measure  perfor- 
mance improvements,  the  level  of  goals 
established,  and  the  support  teachers  have  to 
modify  instructional  strategies  to  achieve  pro- 
gram goals. 

Teachers  need  to  understand  the  goals,  see 
them  as  achievable,  feel  supported  in  improve- 
ment efforts,  and  trust  that  the  system  will  be 
carried  out  fairly  so  they  will  receive  the 
promised  rewards.  While  SBPA  programs  can 
narrow  the  curriculum,  they  can  also  provide 


While  SBPA  programs  can  narrow  the 
curriculum,  they  can  also  provide  goal 
Jocus  and  datajeedback  loops Jor 
teachers  to  evaluate  and  improve  their 
own  teaching  practice.  The  research 
evidence  suggests  cautious  optimism 


goal  focus  and  data  feedback  loops  for  teachers 
to  evaluate  and  improve  their  own  teaching 
practice.  The  research  evidence  suggests  cau- 
tious optimism  about  the  use  of  SBPA  pro- 
grams. In  conjunction  with  an  overall  policy 
strategy  to  support  teachers  in  improving  stu- 
dent performance,  school-based  performance 
pay  can  be  effective.  Q 
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What  Does 
Accountability  Mean 
for  Teachers? 


Lorna  Earl 


'‘‘Our  first  priorities  are — ediieatiou,  edueatiou,  and  edueatiou.  ” 


Education  is  at  center  stage  in  many  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  As  Michael  Fullan 
(2000)  described  it,  large-scale  reform  has 
returned  with  a vengeance.  The  first  public 
policy  statement  by  George  W.  Bush,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tony  Blair,  was  about  educa- 
tion. 

Legislators  everywhere  have  taken  control 
of  education  and  seem  to  have  a solid  belief 
that  education’s  problems  can  be  resolved  if 
only  the  people  responsible  tor  and  working 
inside  schools  were  more  accountable.  They 
have  capitalized  on  the  concerns  of  a nervous 
public  who  want  reassurance  that  their  schools 
are  of  high  quality  and  that  children  will  suc- 
ceed in  an  uncertain  future.  Unfortunately, 
accountability  is  rarely  clearly  defined.  It  is  an 
emotionally  charged  concept  that  everyone 
agrees  is  good,  with  little  agreement  about 
how  it  works  or  what  it  looks  like. 

In  this  article,  I move  outside  the  realm  of 
accountability  policies  and  explore  the  notion 
of  accountability  in  education,  not  from  the 
vantage  point  of  large-scale  initiatives  but  from 
the  very  direct  and  personal  perspective  of 
classroom  teachers;  to  ask  the  question:  What 
does  accountability  meanjor  teachers? 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

If  teachers  hold  the  key  to  learning  for  stu- 
dents, what  does  this  mean  for  professional 
accountability:  to  whom  are  they  reponsi- 
ble?  For  what?  In  what  manner?  Under 
what  conditions? 


Is  G r 


Wagner  (1995)  suggests  that  accountability  in 
education  is  a responsibility  or  obligation  to 
account  for,  explain  or  justify  one’s  actions  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  In  simple  terms, 
the  questions  that  emerge  from  this  definition 
are:  Who  is  accountable?  To  whom?  For  what?  In 
what  manner?  And,  under  what  circumstances? 
These  are  reasonable  questions  for  profession- 
als to  ask  about  their  own  responsibilities  and 
roles  as  they  go  about  their  routine  work. 

Standing  back  and  thinking  about  profes- 
sional accountability  may  be  difficult  for  teach- 
ers in  Ontario  in  2001 . As  teachers  confront 
massive  reform  demands,  constant  public  fla- 
gellation and  challenges  to  their  professional 
integrity,  professional  morale  is  at  an  all-time 
low  and  it  is  hard  to  rally  energy  to  do  the  job, 
let  alone  find  time  for  reflection  on  profession- 
al and  personal  roles.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
may  be  the  ideal  time  for  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  change,  to  reframe  accountability, 
and  to  buttress  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
schools.  The  recent  OISE/LIT  poll  of  public 
opinion  about  education  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  strong  support  for  teach- 
ers and  that  the  public  is  willing  to  support 
public  education  in  Ontario.  At  the  same  time, 
the  public  is  expressing  concern  that  the  quali- 
ty of  education  is  going  down.  These  data  sug- 
gest that  teachers  have  reason  to  feel  hopeful 
and  to  think  about  accountability  up  close,  in 
their  classrooms,  schools,  and  communities,  as 
a potential  resolution  to  the  confrontational 
trends  that  often  emerge  in  educational  policy 


ater  Accountability  for  School 


— Tony  Blair  1 998 


PROFESSIONAL 

ACCOUNTABILITY 


Most  of  the  articles  in  this  Orbit 
issue  explore  various  dimen- 
sions of  accountability  in  the  policy 
arena.  As  I work  with  and  talk  with 
teachers  in  schools  in  various  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  I am  struck  by 
the  intensity  of  the  influence  that  the 
various  accountability  policies  are 
having,  especially  when  they  have 
significant  consequences  attached. 
Monitoring,  large-scale  assessment, 
indicator  systems,  etc.  have  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  educators  and 
they  are  having  a direct  and  perva- 
sive impact  on  schools  and  on  teach- 
ers, intended  and  unintended, 
positive  and  negative.  In  my  think- 
ing, this  is  both  good  and  bad.  Why? 
Because  when  the  bulk  of  the  atten- 
tion to  accountability  is  connected  to 
government  mandates  and  large- 
scale  assessment  it  can  divert  atten- 
tion from  what  I believe  is  the  real 
essence  of  accountability — teachers’ 
professional  accountability. 


What  does  accountability  mean  for  teachers? 


Reshaping 

Education— 

EVERYWHERE! 


Governments  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions are  using  policy  to 
reshape  education,  with  account- 
ability as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
these  large-scale  reform  efforts. 
Geoff  Whitty  and  his  colleagues 
(1997),  in  their  analysis  of  six  edu- 
cational systems  around  the 
world,  found  that  they  all 
involved  a reduction  of  power  to 
school  boards  or  local  education 
authorities,  more  power  and 
responsibility  to  parents,  changes 
to  and  centralization  of  curricu- 
lum, the  introduction  of  standards 
or  expectations  for  student  learn- 
ing and  centralized  assessment 
schemes.  Ontario  is  no  different. 
Many  government  initiatives  in 
the  past  decade  — from  the 
Liberals’  Transition  Years,  to  the 
NDP’s  Common  Curriculum  and 
the  Royal  Commission  that  resulted 
in  EQAO  and  the  College  of 
Teachers,  to  the  current  Conser- 
vative government’s  Ontario 
Curriculum  and  Grade  10-test, 
have  focused  on  education. 


discussions.  Even  though  this  is  a difficult  time 
in  education,  teachers  are  the  ones  with  access 
and  influence  where  education  really  happens, 
and  this  is  where  they  are  directly  accountable. 
As  Linda  Darling-Hammond  (1997)  said  so 
eloquently: 

“Projessional  accountability  is  aimed  at  ensuring 
that  practitioners  are  sufficiently  competent  and 
committed  to  give  the  public  high  levels  of  cor^i- 
dence  that  these  practitioners  will  behave  know- 
ledgeably and  ethically.” 

Governments  and  policy  mandates  are 
blunt  instruments  that  can  draw  attention  to 
issues  in  education  but  can’t  fix  them  with- 
out the  co-operation  and  commitment  of 
teachers.'  The  impact  of  teachers  in  class- 
rooms on  a daily  basis  is  profound  and  lasting, 
with  the  ultimate  quality  of  education  always 
hinging  on  effective  teaching  and  learning. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY:  TO  WHOM? 

As  Fullan  (1993)  reminded  us,  teaching  is, 
Jirst  and  foremost,  a moral  enterprise  and 
the  moral  purpose  of  teaching  is  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  students. 

When  teachers  are  asked  why  they  chose 
teaching  as  a career,  most  will  say  “ I wanted  to 
make  a difference  for  kids.”  Teachers  have 
always  been  motivated  by  concern  for  their 
students  and  by  their  desire  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Most  teachers  entered  the  profession 
embracing  this  purpose  and  it  is  what  sustains 
them  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

This  moral  purpose  gives  teachers  a very  spe- 
cial accountability  role.  Although  teachers  also 
have  responsibility  to  their  school  districts  and 
their  professional  organizations,  to  legislatures 
and  to  the  society  in  general,  the  most  important 
accountability  relationships  are  the  ones  that 
they  have  with  students  and  parents. They  are  the 
ones  who  work  with  students  and  guide  their 
learning.  They  are  the  ones  who  structure  and 
control  the  assessment  and  evaluation  that 
occurs  in  their  classes.  And  they  are  the  direct 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY:  FOR  WHAT? 

Eraut  (1994)  identified  professional 
accountability  as  a complex  interplay  of 
moral  and  contractual  responsibility. 

Eraut ’s  framework  for  professional  account- 
ability includes  quality,  equity,  respecful  and  open 
relationships,  and  cost-effectiveness.  Wagner 
( 1 989)  suggested  that  individuals  can  only  be 


link  between  schools  and  parents. Taken  together, 
these  are  powerful  levers  of  influence  and 
engender  enormous  responsibilities. 

Teachers  are,  first  and  foremost,  responsi- 
ble to  their  students. They  have  control  over 
students’  learning,  their  promotion  in  school, 
their  eligibility  for  programs  and  activities, 
their  sense  of  personal  accomplishment,  and 
their  feelings  of  self-worth.  Teachers  have  far- 
reaching  power  over  the  lives  of  their  students 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

Parents  send  their  most  precious  posses- 
sions to  the  schools  to  enhance  their  learning 
and  their  chances  in  life.  Although  parents  hold 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  their  children’s 
welfare,  they  entrust  their  children  to  teachers 
to  teach  and  guide  them  in  the  years  from 
infancy  to  adulthood,  because  of  their  profes- 
sional expertise  and  knowledge.  Together, 
teachers  and  parents  form  a powerful  team 
with  a great  deal  more  knowledge  collectively 
than  either  one  has  alone. 

Teachers,  by  virtue  of  their  positions  and 
their  contact,  have  very  direct  responsibility  to 
the  students  in  their  charge  and  to  the  parents 
of  those  students. 


For  those  who  don't  believe  that  anything  in  education  needs  fixing,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  article  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  there  is  always  something  to  learn,  always  better  ways  to  operate,  and  always  scope  for  improvement.  For  me, 
fixing  education  does  not  imply  broken;  it  suggests  enhancement  and  renewal.  As  Mel  Ainscow,  an  English  researcher, 
keeps  reminding  us,  you  don’t  have  to  be  ill  to  get  better. 
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held  responsible  for  things  over  v\  hich  they 
have  some  control.  And,  Linda  Darling-Ham- 
mond  (1997)  said  very  simply,  “Every  child 
deserves  a caring,  competent  and  c|ualitied 
teacher.” 

1.  QUALITY: 

Quality  in  teaching  depends  on  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  profession. 

Teachers,  like  their  students,  should  always 
be  learning,  growing,  and  changing  their 
conceptions  of  the  world  around  them,  the 
role  and  nature  of  education,  the  material  that 
they  teach  and  the  implications  for  their  daily 
activities.  As  Michael  Fullan  (1991)  said,  “The 
only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  for  individuals 
to  take  responsibility  for  empowering  them- 
selves and  others  through  becoming  experts” 
(p.3S3).  Elsewhere,  1 have  identified  the  kinds 
of  learning  that  ought  to  be  a routine  part 
of  being  a teacher  (Stoll,  Fink  & Earl,  forth- 
coming): 

T UNDERSTANDING  LEARNING:  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  about 
learning,  and  more  still  to  be  discovered, 
for  example  on  the  brain.  It  isn’t  sufficient 
to  focus  on  the  “tools”  of  teaching  without 
an  understanding  of  learning.  This  is  a par- 
ticularly important  area  for  teachers 
because  new  knowledge  can  fundamentally 
change  the  way  that  they  teach. 

T CONTENT  KNOWLEDGE:  In  each  disci- 
pline there  is  new  material,  new  know- 
ledge, and  new  theories,  some  of  which 
renders  old  knowledge  obsolete.  It  is  criti- 
cal for  teachers  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  knowledge  base  in  the  subjects 
they  teach. 

▼ PEDAGOGICAL  UNDERSTANDING:  “Expert” 
teachers  not  only  have  a deep  knowledge  of 
a wide  range  of  teaching  and  assessment 
methods;  they  can  also  apply  what  they 
know  about  how  the  diversity  in  pupils’ 
strengths,  weaknesses,  home  background, 
cultural  experiences,  ages  (issues  of  child 
and  adolescent  development)  and  learning 
styles  influences  their  learning 


T EMOTIONAL  UNDERSTANDING:  Learn- 
ing is  emotional.  Teachers  need  to  learn 
how  to  read  the  emotional  responses  of 
those  around  them  and  create  emotional 
engagements  and  bonds  with  and  among 
pupils.  Emotional  understanding  requires 
teachers  to  be  responsive  to  pupils’  varied 
cultures,  and  more  ready  to  involve  families 
and  communities  in  lifting  learning  to 
higher  levels. 

T FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHANGE:  Teachers 
need  to  know  what  may  be  coming  down 
the  pipeline  so  they  can  help  pupils  prepare 
for  specific  changes  and  for  a future  where 
they  will  need  to  be  flexible  and  adaptable. 
It  is  equally  important  for  teachers  to 
understand  the  change  process,  which  is 
highly  complex  and  can  be  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulties (Fullan,  1991).  Understanding  and 
managing  change  means  learning  about 
handling  uncertainty,  relationships,  and 
conflict. 

▼ META-LEARNING:  Teachers  need  to 
understand  their  own  learning  and  inter- 
nalize learning  as  a “habit  of  mind. ’’This  not 
only  means  showing  pupils  they  are  also 
learners,  but  having  a willingness  to  engage 
in  in-depth  explorations  of  their  own  learn- 
ing— what  motivates  and  influences  it, 
what  hinders  it,  and  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
on  that  learning  curve. 

Each  teacher  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
his/her  personal  knowledge  base  is  current, 
accurate  and  comprehensive  and  reflected  in 
the  teaching  and  learning  that  occurs  in  class- 
rooms. 


2.  EQUITY: 

The  challenge  now  is  to  provide  the 
kind  of  schooling  that  will  produce 
high  levels  of  success  for  all  of  the 
diverse  learners  in  schools. 

This  was  not  the  intent  when  universal  educa- 
tion was  conceived  as  a way  of  providing  basic 
skills  for  the  mass  of  workers  and  advanced 
learning  for  the  few  who  were  destined  to 
engage  in  thinking  work.  If,  as  a society,  we 
truly  aspire  to  create  whole  generations  of 
people  who  are  not  only  literate  and  numerate 
but  can  confront  messy,  unpredictable  tasks, 
work  individually  and  in  groups,  and  engage  in 
the  many  other  complex  dimensions  of  the 
developing  culture,  it  has  profound  implica- 
tions for  the  way  teachers  teach. 

There  is  a pervasive  belief  in  North  Ameri- 
ca that  inequality  in  education  is  largely  a func- 
tion of  students’  innate  abilities  rather  than  the 
quality  of  schools  and  teaching.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  that 
more  affluent  and  privileged  children  get 
access  to  more  skilled  teachers,  more  chal- 
lenging curriculum,  and  have  more  opportuni- 
ties to  think,  write,  create,  explore,  and 
develop  their  ideas  (Darling- Hammond, 
1 997).  When  all  children  receive  similar  learn- 
ing experiences,  there  is  a far  smaller  spread  ol 
achievement  than  is  currently  found  in  most 
schools.  Much  of  the  difference  in  achieve- 
ment is  due  to  differences  in  school  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  access  to  high-quality 
teachers  and  teaching  (Oakes,  1990).  These 
differences  raise  important  questions  for 
teachers  about  how  to  provide  the  educational 
experiences  that  will  give  each  student  the 
best  possible  chance  of  success  in  life.  Equity, 
then,  is  not  just  based  in  policies  (e.g. , anti- 
racism) or  systems  of  school  organization 
(e.g.,  streaming).  It  is  deeply  embedded  in 
teaching  and  learning  for  each  student  in  a 
class.  It  shows  in  things  like  the  kind  of  materi- 
al that  is  available,  the  range  of  teaching 
approaches  used,  the  pace  of  activity,  the  feed- 
back that  students  get,  and  the  alternatives  that 
are  available  to  foster  deep  learning  for  all 
students. 

3.  RESPECTFUL  AND  OPEN  RELATIONSHIPS: 

Accountability  in  a democratic 
society  is  embedded  fundamentally 
in  relationships. 
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What  does  accountability  mean  for  teachers? 


As  I have  argued  elsew^here  (Earl  & LeMahieu, 

1 997),  accountability  implies  an  ongoing,  sus- 
tained, and  open  conversation  between  educa- 
tors and  the  people  who  care  about  and  pay  for 
education,  about  things  that  matter  for  students 
and  their  learning.  It  is  only  through  these  sus- 
tained and  probing  conversations  that  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  can  learn  more  about  the 
curriculum,  about  individual  students’  under- 
standing and  their  misconceptions,  about  self- 
monitoring and  self-correction,  and  about  ways 
to  enhance  learning.  This  process  can  help  stu- 
dents to  work  with  their  teachers  and  their  par 
ents  to  plan  and  execute  programs  of  learning 
and  to  make  decisions  about  future  learning.  As 
Stiggins  (1995)  explained: 

“Traditional  and  student-centered  communica- 
tion systems  dijjer  in  terms  oj the  person  in  charge 
of  the  communication.  Our  traditions  have  made 
teachers  directors  of  the  process,  with  all  the 
information  emanating  from  them  and  going  to 
students  and  parents.  In  student-centered 
systems,  teachers,  students  and  parents  trade 
off  responsibility  for  preparing  and  delivering 
information.” 

4.  COST-EFFECTIVENESS: 

Cost-effectiveness  in  classrooms  is 
not  about  using  less  paper  or  sharing 
textbooks;  rather,  it  is  mostly  an  issue 
of  time. 

Time  is  a precious  commodity  for  teachers 
and,  even  more,  for  students.  Csikszentimiha- 
lyi  ( 1990),  in  his  book  Flow:  The  Psychology  of 
Optimal  Experience,  describes  the  process  of 
optimum  learning  as  “being  able  to  focus  atten- 
tion, be  oblivious  to  distractions  and  concen- 
trate on  something  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
achieve  a goal,  and  not  longer”  (p.  31).  He 
describes  a state  of  “How” — being  in  a state  of 
concentration  and  engagement  so  intense  that 
it  amounts  to  absolute  absorption  in  an  activity 
and  a deep  enjoyment  of  the  learning.  Time  in 
schools  is  well  used  when  students  are  engaged 
with  their  learning,  using  their  knowledge  and 
interests  and  actively  thinking  about  the  issues 
at  hand.  Even  modest  increases  in  the  amount 
ot  dedicated  learning  time  can  result  in 
dramatic  payoffs. 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY: 
IN  WHAT  MANNER? 


It  is  a moral  and  professional  responsibility 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  fair  in  teaching 
and  in  interaction  with  students  and  their 
parents. 

Accountability,  in  my  view,  is  much  more  than 
accounting  (providing  information  or  justifica- 
tions in  an  annual  report  or  a press  release  or 
even  student  report  cards). 

It  also  engenders  respect,  trust,  shared 
understanding,  and  mutual  support.  If  profes- 
sional accountability  is  characterized  by  ongo- 
ing conversations,  these  conversations  should 
not  be  limited  to  report  cards  and  parents’ 
nights.  They  should  be  regular,  recurring 
opportunities  for  an  evolutionary  understand- 
ing of  student  learning,  and  of  student,  parent, 
and  teacher  aspirations  for  the  student.  Profes- 
sional accountability  as  conversation  means 
broadening  the  range  of  contact  and  the  con- 
tent under  discussion.  Hargreaves  and  Eullan 
( 1 998)  offered  a set  of  guidelines  for  teachers 
for  “getting  out  there”  and  committing  to 
working  with  people  in  positive,  forward- 
looking  relationships,  even  those  who  are  mis- 
trusted or  feared: 

TMAKE  students  PARTNERS:  Stu- 
dents’ learning  should  be  at  the  heart  of 
everything  that  happens  in  schools.  And, 
very  simply,  when  students  are  engaged  and 
involved  in  their  learning,  they  learn  more. 
In  addition  to  the  values  of  connecting  for 
student  learning,  the  most  important 
points  of  connection  between  home  and 
school  are  students. 

T RESPOND  TO  PARENTS’  NEEDS  AND 
DESIRES:  To  a student’s  parents,  (s)he  is 
their  most  treasured  possession.  Parents 
deserve  to  be  kept  in  the  loop  (and  not  just 
on  parents’  night)  and  often  have  important 
information  about  their  child  that  can  com- 
plement professional  knowledge. 


T BECOME  ASSESSMENT  LITERATE: 
Conversations  with  parents  are  never  com- 
fortable if  teachers  feel  exposed,  vulnera- 
ble, or  threatened.  Teachers  need  to 
develop  shared  understanding  about  their 
assessment  judgments  so  that  they  can 
assess  fairly,  monitor  student  progress,  and 
communicate  about  student  learning  clearly 
and  confidently. 

T DON’T  MINDYOUR  OWN  BUSINESS: 
Don’t  retreat  to  your  classroom  and  ignore 
the  outside  world.  What  happens  outside 
the  classroom  can  have  profound  effects  on 
teachers,  and,  more  importantly,  students. 
Moral  courage  requires  risk-taking  and 
moving  into  both  collaborative  and  con- 
frontational relationships  inside  and  outside 
schools,  to  ensure  that  the  teaching  enter- 
prise is  fulfilling  its  mandate. 

T USE  EMOTIONAL  INTELLIGENCE: 
Emotional  intelligence  allows  teachers  to 
step  outside  themselves,  see  their  work 
from  another  angle,  and  understand  other 
points  of  view,  as  a way  of  creating  more 
positive  relationships  with  students,  col- 
leagues, parents  and  others. 

T HELP  TO  RECREATE  YOUR  PROFES- 
SION : Although  governments  seem  intent 
on  deprofessionalizing  teachers,  teachers 
can  influence  the  nature  of  a new  profes- 
sionalism in  education  by  investing  in  their 
own  learning  and  in  the  learning  of  others, 
including  external  constituents. 

All  of  these  activities  draw  students,  parents 
and  teachers  together  in  the  kind  of  conversa- 
tions that  are  challenging,  informative  and 
productive,  even  when  they  are  often  emo- 
tional and  disturbing. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY: 

UNDER  WHAT  CONDITIONS? 

In  my  best  case  scenario,  teachers  will 
capitalize  on  their  connections  and  rela- 
tionships with  students  and  parents,  seize 
the  moment,  and  take  charge  of  account- 
ability in  their  own  domain. 

Teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  account- 
able anywhere  and  anytime.  Although  the  con- 
text may  feel  restrictive  and  even  hostile,  there 
are  rarely  ideal  conditions  for  teachers,  stu- 
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dents,  and  parents  to  engage  in  the  kinds  of 
learning  and  the  conversations  that  I have 
described.  Instead,  they  occur  intermittently 
and  in  part  measure.  Certainly  it  would  be  eas- 
ier if  there  were  many  professional  develop- 
ment activities  available  and  resources  (both 
financial  and  human)  to  allow  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  It  would  be  easier  if  there 
were  structured  opportunities  to  engage  with 
parents  and  if  parents  attended.  It  would  be 
easier  if  teachers  felt  valued  and  respected 
rather  than  demoralized  and  under  siege.  Nev- 
ertheless, change  happens  in  small  incremental 
steps,  one  foot  after  the  other,  one  person  at  a 
time. Teachers  can  accomplish  a great  deal  by 
attending  to  their  professional  accountability 
to  students  and  parents;  for  quality,  equity, 
openness  and  efficiency  in  learning;  through 
sustained  and  important  conversations  about 
students,  about  teaching,  and  about  learning. 
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Is  There  a Role  for  the 
School  District? 


ONESCHOOL^S 

EFFORTS 


This  is  a success  story,  of  Rosehill 
Public  School  in  the  York  Region 
District  School  Board.  The  account 
illustrates  the  amount  of  effort 
required  to  make  the  province-wide 
achievement  data  useful  for  assess- 
ment purposes.  It  also  highlights  the 
complex  set  of  additional  factors  that 
must  be  addressed  in  school 
improvement  planning.  Lastly,  the 
journey  emphasizes  the  critical  role 
that  school  district  involvement  plays 
in  supporting  especially  troubled 
schools. 


GETTING  STARTED 

It  was  January.  The  test  scores  were  out  and 
according  to  the  parents  at  Rosehill  Public 
School  their  kids  were  the  lowest  in  the  dis- 
trict. Again!  Even  lower  than  the  provincial 
average!  “No  other  school  in  our  district  has 
had  such  consistently  poor  results  since  EQAO 
(the  test)  was  initiated  .’’The  parents  wanted 
the  school  to  become  “the  most  improved 
school”  in  the  district  and  threatened  to  take 
drastic  action  to  make  it  happen. 

Days  later,  as  Superintendent  new  to  the 
area,  I accompanied  the  Principal  to  the  Rose- 
hill School  Council  meeting  to  face  an  angry 
parent  delegation.  1 heard  their  angry  ques- 
tions and  accusations:  “Our  children  deserve 
better,  so  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
This  has  been  going  on  for  10  years.  Why 
weren’t  we  designated  a Performance  Plus 
School  (a  special  district  program  for  high- 
needs  schools)?Why  has  the  Board  ignored  our 
pleas  for  help?” And  on  it  went,  concluding  that 
I’d  be  like  all  the  rest  of  “them.”  I knew  that 
whatever  I said  was  not  going  to  calm  them. 

The  entire  school  had  shifted  to  a “garrison” 
mentality.  Relationships  were  strained  at  every 
level. The  Principal  had  his  reasons  for  feeling 
defensive  and  disheartened.  He  felt  that  what- 
ever was  put  in  place  to  improve  performance 
would  be  criticized.  The  staff  was  definitely  a 
target  of  parental  displeasure.  The  teachers 
tried  to  avoid  speaking  to  the  angriest  parents. 
They  didn’t  want  parent  “volunteers.” 

The  School  Trustee  and  the  Director  of 
Education  received  calls  from  the  parents 
demanding  to  be  seen  and  heard.  The  callers 
demanded  action  and  no  more  “lip-service” 


1 heard  their  angry  questions 
and  accusations:  “Our  children 


deserve  better,  so  what  are  you  going 

to  do  about  it?  This  has  been 

going  onjor  1 0 years.” 

paid  to  their  requests  for  help,  particularly  in 
becoming  designated  a “special  school.”The 
Trustee  briefed  me  on  the  long  history  of  low 
achievement  at  the  school.  “It  has  been  under- 
performing  for  years,”  she  said,  “so  what  can 
you  expect  now?The  problems  are  persistent.” 
She  described  the  area  as  having  “low  socio- 
economic” housing,  but  that  it  was  changing 
somewhat  as  new  “estate  homes”  were  replac- 
ing older  homes  and  now  some  “educated” 
folks  were  demanding  more  from  the  District, 
the  Principal,  and  the  teachers.  She  acknowl- 
edged that  a higher  number  of  parents  from 
the  area  self-selected  out  of  the  school  by 
choosing  French  Immersion  programming  in  a 
nearby  school.  “Others,”  she  suggested, 
“choose  private  schools.  Nothing  can  be  done. 
It’s  a shame.” 

I was  determined  to  come  back  with  a plan. 
I promised  the  parents  that  we  would  work 
together  to  find  solutions  and,  of  course,  some 
resources  to  make  a difference.  They  were 
skeptical,  to  say  the  least,  and  asked.  What 
would  make  a difference  in  my  opinion?  I lis- 
tened carefully  to  their  concerns,  angry  com- 
ments, and  anecdotes  about  the  school’s 


history.  However,  my  promises  did  not  stop 
the  flood  of  phone  calls  and  letters  to  everyone 
they  felt  might  influence  change.  The  Director 
and  I met  with  the  parents.  He  paid  attention 
to  their  concerns  and  promised  them  some 
resources  and  serious  consideration  of  their 
requests,  assuring  them  that  Trustees  and 
Senior  Staff  did  care,  would  listen,  and  take 
action  through  the  School  Superintendent. 

As  the  pressure  continued  to  escalate,  the 
Principal  and  many  teachers  sought  relief  by 
transferring  to  other  schools.  Energy  for 
change  was  very  low. 
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WHATTHE  RESEARCH  TOLD  US 


In  answer  to  parents’  questions  about  what 
made  a difference  and  what  they  could  be 
doing  to  help,  I had  agreed  to  review  with 
them  current  literature  on  school  improve- 
ment. At  the  next  School  Council  meeting,  we 
explored  an  overview  of  the  recent  research 
on  school  effectiveness  and  school  improve- 
ment. Specifically,  we  examined  School 
Improvement  Plans  as  a key  factor  for  success 
when  the  planning  considered: 

^Teamwork,  dialogue,  and  a sense  of  owner- 
ship by  all  the  stakeholders  (Fullan,  1991) 
''^Data  collection  in  the  form  of  diagnostic  stu- 
dent assessments  to  inform  the  priority  set- 
ting of  the  plan  (Hopkins,  198 5; Joyce,  1986) 
^Connections  among  the  school  plans,  class- 
room practice  and  student  learning  (Stoll  & 
Fink,  1992) 

As  well,  we  talked  about  the  change  litera- 
ture  and  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
“implementation  dip”  (Fullan,  1991)  which 
describes  the  tendency  for  new  initiatives  to 
get  worse  before  they  get  better.  We  talked 
about  understanding  that  a united  effort  to 
improve  meant  support  for  parents,  staff,  and 
students  working  together.  We  learned  that  an 
ongoing  evaluation  of  our  integrated  school 
improvement  plan  and  strong  transformation- 
al leadership  needed  to  occur  (Leithwood, 
1995).  Leadership  that  included: 

^ An  articulated  vision  of  student  improvement 
^Knowledge  of  productive  instructional 
strategies 

^ High  expectations 
^ Support/ resources  for  teachers 

Parents  heard  that  research  also  suggests 
that  long-term  student  improvement  only 
results  from  the  simultaneous  implementation 


of  four  critical  elements  from  which  we  can 
measure  teachers’  changed  practices, 
increased  skills,  increased  capacity,  and  reflec- 
tive practices  (Sharratt,  1996). These  critical 
elements  are: 

^ District  Commitment 
^ Strategic  Leadership 
^Effective  Instructional  Strategies 
^ Parental  Involvement 

▼District  Commitment:  Teachers  change 
practices  when  the  school  district  provides 
support  through  Professional  Development 
(PD)  that  is  congruent  with  the  district’s 
vision. Teachers  feel  that  in-service  training  is 
essential  to  their  learning,  especially  when 
the  Principal  supports  the  F’D  (Sharratt, 
1 996,  p.  100). 

▼Strategic  Leadership:  Teachers  feel  that 
leadership  influences  their  learning  and 
change  practices  most  when  it  is  strategic. 
This  includes  leadership  in  school  planning 
that  encompasses  developing  a shared 
vision  aligned  with  the  district  vision;  using 
collaborative  decision-making  processes; 
establishing  a collective,  problem-solving 
environment;  ensuring  flexible  school 
structures,  and  giving  time  and  support  to 
teachers  (Sharratt,  1996,  p.  101). 

▼Effective  Instructional  Strategies:  Teach- 
ers need  an  expanded  repertoire  of  strategies 
that  integrate  with  the  collection  of  valid 
assessment  data  and  an  accurate  image  of  the 
learner  (Bennett  & Rolheiser,  2001 ).  Strate- 
gies need  to  embrace  structured  group 
work,  focused  time  on  task,  and  uninterrupt- 
ed blocks  of  instructional  time. 

▼Parental  Involvement:  Research  reveals 
that  families  who  are  involved  in  their  stu- 
dents’ schooling  significantly  increase  their 
performance  (Epstein,  1995).  By  taking  a 
collaborative  approach  to  the  development 
of  family-involvement  programs,  schools  can 
form  successful  partnerships  with  families 
and  community  groups  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  all  students.  “With 
frequent  interactions  among  school,  tami- 
lies,  and  communities,”  notes  Epstein,  “more 
students  are  more  likely  to  receive  common 
messages  from  various  people  about  tbe 
importance  of  school,  of  working  hard,  ol 
thinking  creatively,  of  helj^ing  one  another. 


and  of  staying  in  school.”  As  a result,  school- 
family-community  partnerships  enable  stu- 
dents and  families  to  produce  their  own 
successes.  Eurther  information  on  a variety 
of  successful  parental  programs  is  located  at 
www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca/plus  . 

We  agreed  that  it  was  critical  to  provide 
professional  development  for  staff  and  to  edu- 
cate parents  so  everyone  would  understand 
what  would  produce  improved  student  learn- 
ing. 

PICKING  THE  LOW-HANGING  FRUIT 

There  was  an  immediate  need  to  respond!  We 
implemented  some  short-term  strategies 
while  beginning  to  think  about  the  longer 
term  need  to  develop  a School  Plan  for  Con- 
tinuous Improvement  (SPCI),  focused  on  our 
goal  of  increased  student  achievement. 

A small  committee  consisting  of  the  Princi- 
pal, Superintendent,  a staff  member,  the 
School  Council  Chair,  and  two  interested  par- 
ents met  regularly  to  brainstorm  concrete 
ideas  for  immediate  improvement. The  follow- 
ing things  made  a difference  to  the  spirit  of 
learning  in  the  school  almost  immediately: 

▼ Dlstrict  Commitment 

The  School  Superintendent  made  a commit- 
ment to  be  in  the  school  often,  attending  stalf 
meetings,  committee  meetings.  School  Coun- 
cil meetings,  and  presenting  at  some  of  the 
parent  workshops.  As  the  leadership  changed, 
the  district  committed  to  not  moving  the  new 
Principal  for  at  least  five  years.  Three  “Eiteracy 
Tutors”  were  hired  (casuals,  used  only  for  the 
short  term)  from  Board  funds  and  trained  by 
the  Reading  Recovery^*^  teacher  to  read  to 
and  hear  students  read. These  people  had  inter- 
ests in  becoming  Educational  Assistants  in  the 
Board,  so  had  some  experience /incentive  to 
work  in  the  school.  Work  was  also  begun  to 
establish  a Summer  Reading  Camp  with  finan- 
cial support  for  some  students  to  ensure  uni- 
versally available  access. This  was  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  retention  of  learning  over  the 
summer  months. 

▼ Strategic  Leader.ship 

This  is  leadership  that  demonstrates  focused 
consideration  of  student  learning.  The  Princi- 
pal intentionally  reached  out  to  staff,  parents, 
and  the  community  to  find  strategies  that 
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Improved  student  achievement  is 
not  an  easy  business.  Astute  edu- 
cators know  that  relationships  and 
chemistry  really  impact  powerfully: 
What  do  parents  say  about  the 
school  at  home?  Do  emotional  inter- 
actions at  school  influence  student 
performance?  The  questions  contin- 
ue for  us  to  this  day.  More  research 
needs  to  be  done  to  answer  all  of  our 
questions. 

In  this  article,  I have  identified 
results  we  achieved  using  short-term 
strategies  and  a longer  term  commit- 
ment to  the  school  planning  process. 
However,  our  quest  for  more  know- 
ledge about  what  factors  influence 
increased  student  achievement 
never  ends. 


made  a difference  to  students.  The  Behaviour 
Code  was  updated  and  the  Homework  Policy 
reviewed  hy  a small  staff  committee.  Both  poli- 
cies were  shared  with  all  teachers,  changes 
were  made,  and  then  both  were  discussed  and 
implemented  with  students  and  parents.  The 
Principal  strove  for  clear  understanding,  con- 
sistency, fairness,  and  logical  consequences  in 
accordance  with  the  renewed  policies.  One 
Child  and  Youth  Worker  (CYW)  refocused  on 
classroom  student  behaviour,  teaching  “man- 
ners” to  all.  School  Volunteers  were  found  to 
start  a Breakfast  program  with  donations  from 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  United  Church. 
Two  Curriculum  Consultants  with  a 
Math/Science/Technology  focus  “adopted” 
the  school.  Money  was  found  to  purchase 
agenda  books  for  students  in  all  grades  (not 
just  in  Grades  4—8)  so  that  homework  and 
study  habits  could  be  emphasized.  It  was  an 
expectation  that  all  teachers  would  routinely 
check  agenda  books  and  parents  would  com- 
municate using  them.  Sports  and  Club  activi- 
ties were  initiated  during  lunch  hours.  Six 
student  teachers  from  the  university  were 
placed  in  the  school  for  a three-month  term  to 
increase  the  number  of  professionals  available 
to  work  with  the  lowest  readers. 

▼Effective  Instruction 

Teachers  focused  on  “Instructional  Intelli- 
gence” (Bennett  & Rolheiser,  2001)  in  their 
teaching  and  developed  many  initiatives  that 
could  be  implemented  in  a timely  way.  Some 
other  strategies  included  starting  a homework 
initiative  involving  weekly  Homework  Pack- 
ages with  Level  4 assignments  (Ontario  Cur- 
riculum) at  each  grade  level.  Teachers  also 
participated  in  a variety  of  workshops  given  by 
curriculum  consultants  on  “First  Steps  Writ- 
ing” (a  new  year-long  commitment),  “Assess- 
ment,” and  “Effective  Instructional  Strategies.” 
This  led  to  teaching  parents  about  some  of  that 
learning.  Staff  organized  and  led  four-evening 
workshops  for  parents  entitled  “Raising  Read- 
ers,” “First  Steps  Writing,”  “Assessment  and 
Evaluation,”  and  “Family  Math.”  Academy  of 
Reading  software  was  purchased  and  an  inter- 
mediate teacher  was  trained  in  its  use.  The 
Reading  Recovery^”^  teacher  in-serviced  and 
modelled  the  effective  use  of  the  Observation 
Survey,  Running  Records,  and  Guided  Read- 
ing approach  for  all  staff. 


▼Parental  Involvement 

One  parent  applied  for  and  received  money 
from  Shell  Oil  to  purchase  Science  Kits  that 
included  materials  focused  on  problem  solving 
with  cross-curricular  impact  in  the  areas  of 
Reading,  Writing  and  Mathematics.  More  vol- 
unteers were  recruited  by  the  School  Council, 
and  the  staff  trained  them  to  become  “Reading 
Parents,”  increasing  the  number  of  volunteers 
in  the  school  from  3 to  1 5 in  just  a few  weeks! 
It  appeared  that  parents  came  when  they  knew 
that  they  would  have  a specific,  meaningful 
task  to  do  and  be  trained  to  do  it.  It  took  anoth- 
er two  of  the  concerned  parents  eight  weeks  to 
raise  over  $4000.00  in  the  community.  This 
money  was  used  to  support  the  literacy  thrust 
by  enhancing  the  Borrow-a-Book  Program 
with  levelled  books  (Reading  Recovery™  for 
Primary  and  Junior  readers. 

It  was  tempting  to  stop  here!  Visible  gains 
had  been  made  in  a relatively  short  time.  How- 
ever, trom  our  literature  review,  we  knew  that 
school  and  student  improvement  result  from 
the  systematic  planning  and  implementing  of  a 
singular  goal  and  the  four  elements  above  in  a 
thoughtful,  planned  way,  using  classroom  data 
as  the  base  for  that  planning  (Heck  & 
Hallinger,  1996). Too  often,  short  term,  shot- 
gun approaches  typify  school  improvement 
efforts  that  fail. 

ESTABLISHING  A LONG-TERM  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 

Mortimore  (1997)  states,  “the  more  effective 
the  school  plan,  the  more  complex  are  the 
characteristics.”  We  discovered  this  fact  not 
only  to  be  true  but  also  to  be  challenging  as  we 
tried  to  establish  a plan  that  everyone  felt  they 
were  part  of  from  the  beginning.  Not  under- 
standing the  process,  many  parents  just  wanted 
the  improvement  ASAP  and  did  not  want  to 
waste  time  on  the  planning.  The  short-term 
initiatives  satisfied  their  need  for  action.  Others 
became  part  of  the  planning  team  process. 


The  comprehensive  plan  that  was  developed 
together  first  involved  school  data  collection: 

▼ Grade  teachers  developed  rubrics  which 
are  examples  of  student  work  at  four  levels 
of  performance  for  each  grade  in  each  sub- 
ject area,  1 being  the  lowest  and  4 being  the 
highest.  Development  of  rubrics  and  assess- 
ing student  work  using  levels  of  achieve- 
ment reflect  the  scoring  of  the  provincial 
test.  The  grade  partners/teachers  then 
marked  one  assignment  collectivelv  each 
term  to  determine  their  consistency  in  what 
constituted  a Level  1,  2,  3 or  4 student 
response.  They  then  established  numbers  of 
students  obtaining  levels  2,3,4  in  Writing, 
Reading  and  Mathematics. 

▼ Examination  of  classroom  data  by  grade 
level  was  initiated  to  ensure  consistency 
with  report  card  and  test  score  data; 

▼ Test  score  data  were  used  to  inform  P/j/1 
instructional  strategies;  and 

▼ Review  of  data  from  the  Homework  Survey, 
Behaviour  and  Suspension  records  was 
completed. 

After  assessing  the  data,  the  staff  at  Rosehill 
Public  School  committed  to  focused  work  on 
increased  student  improvement  in  literacy, 
agreeing  to  look  at  the  four  priority  areas 
described  here  to  develop  the  plan.  A sample 
of  the  collaborative  planning  template  that  was 
developed  follows: 


Is  Greater  Accountability  for  Schools  a Good  Thing  for  K i d s ? ^ 


Making  the  Most  of  Accountability  Policies 


GOAL  1;  DISTRICT  COMMITMENT 


Performance  Target: 

Seventy  jive  % of  the  students  will  be  Reading  and  Writing  at  the  Provincial  standard  (level  3 and  4 );  the  remaining  25%  will  be 
working  toward  the  goals  set  out  in  the  Individual  Education  Plan. 


FOCUS 

Strategies 

Indicators  of  Success 

Professional  derelopmentiPD)  focused 
on  school  plan 

▼ First  StepsWriting  initiated 

▼ Assessment  Study  Group  formed  and 
group  attends  District  PD  sessions 

▼ All  teachers  commit  to  ongoing  PD  in 
Literacy 

▼ Staff  meetings  have  PD  component 

▼ Teachers  share  student  successes  in 
Literacy  at  meetings 

Increased  Resources 

▼ Re-examine  use  of  school  budget 

▼ Fundraising  $$  aligned  with  School  Plan 
priorities 

▼ S S from  School  Superintendent  for  books 

▼ Books  purchased  for  Borrow-a-Book 
program 

▼ All  students  reading  nightly 

▼ Borrow-a-Book  program  in  place 

Performance  Target: 

The  School  Leadership  Team  will  identij 
stakeholders.  i 

y areas  in  need  of  improvement  and  will  develop  a plan  with  involvement  of  all 

FOCUS 

Strategies 

Indicators  of  Success 

Builds  consensus  around  goals 
for  student  improvement 

▼ Leadership  Team  established 

▼ Teacher  PD  and  School  Plan  align 

▼ School  plan  reviewed  and  revised 
with  staff  and  School  council  each 
term 

▼ Early  LearningTeam  established 

▼ Principal  regularly  assesses  staff 
implementation  of  the  school 
improvement  plan  and  supports  PD 
rellective  of  plan 

▼ Teachers  own  and  articulate  goals  and 
components  in  plan 

▼ Parents  have  been  part  of  process  and 
support  plan 

▼ All  teachers  have  individual  goals  that 
reflect  school  plan  goals 

▼ Information  on  student  achievement  is 
collected  regularly 

▼ Students  prepared  to  learn  daily 

▼ All  students  and  parents  know  behav- 

iour  and  academic  expectations 
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■ GOALS;  EFFECTIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 

Performance  Target: 

Teachers  are  using  a variety  of  instructional  strategies  to  achieve:  1 ) All  students  reading  fluently  (level  16  Reading  Recovery™  by 

the  end  of  Grade  1;  2 ) 20%  of  students  move  from  Level  2 to  Level  3 ( Ontario  Curriculum ) 

in  Reading  and  Writing  at  all  grade  levels. 

FOCUS 

Strategies 

Indicators  of  Success 

; Use  of  a \ ariety  of  instructional 

▼ Reading  Recovery  strategies  used  by 

▼ Increased  teacher  and  student  knowl- 

' .strategies 

all  Primary  Teachers 

edge  of  rubrics 

▼ Analyze  report  cards  and  determine 

▼ Evidence  on  the  use  of  a variety  of 

strategies  to  move  students  to  Level  3 

assessment  tools  in  classrooms  noted 

▼ Administer  pre-  and  post-tests  of 

during  classroom  visits 

units  of  study 

▼ Assessment  information  used  to  inform 

▼ Class  reviews  3 times  a year 

instruction 

▼ Use  exemplar  booklets  to  mark 

▼ Teachers  use  student  growth  plans  to 

student  work  collectively  at  each 

identify  “next  steps”  for  students  not 

grade  level 

meeting  the  standard 

▼ Professional  Development  focuses 

▼ Teachers  have  consistent  understanding 

on  instructional  intelligence 

of  Level  3 (Provincial  Standard)  student 

(Bennett,  2001 ) and  Assessment 

work 

Literacy  (York  Region  District 

▼ Evidence  of  a variety  of  instructional 

School  Board,  2001 ) 

strategies  used  in  classrooms 

1 GOAL  4:  PARENTAL  INV0LVEMENT~1B 

Performance  Target: 

Increased  parental  involvement:  Ij  10%  of  parent  population  work  with  students  in  school  2)  60%  of  parents  attend 

Curriculum  nights  3 J 90%  of  students  complete  Homework  weekly. 

FOCUS 

Strategies 

Indicators  of  Success 

Builds  consensus  around  goals 
for  student  improvement 

▼ Teachers  assign  meaningful  home- 

▼ More  volunteers  visible  consistently  in 

work  in  a weekly  package 

school 

▼ Nightly  reading  homework  expected 

▼ Increased  attendance  at  school  events 

at  all  grade  levels 

▼ School  Council  proactively  recruiting 

▼ Homework  and  Behaviour  policies 

parents 

developed  and  reviewed  by  staff  and 

▼ All  students  and  parents  know 

parents,  then  communicated  to  stu- 

behaviour  and  academic  results 

dents  and  the  community 

▼ All  students,  teachers,  and  parents 

▼ Students  invited  to  bring  an  adult  to 

use  agenda  books  nightly  for 

Curriculum  Nights 

communication 

▼ “Grade  parents”  make  reminder  calls 

▼ Incidents  of  inappropriate  behaviour 

to  parents 

▼ “Reading  Parents”  trained  by  Reading 

reduced 

Recovery teacher 

DID  IT  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE? 

After  three  years  of  work  and  reflection, 
we  are  sure  that  more  factors  than  just  prepar- 
ing students  to  write  the  provincial  test  did 
make  a difference.  In  our  school  improvement 
planning,  we  collected  other  forms  of  impor- 


tant data  that  indicated  not  only  an  improve- 
ment in  achievement,  but  also  a critical  cultural 
change  in  attitude  among  students,  parents, 
and  teachers.  Some  of  the  other  factors  that  we 
feel  made  a difference  are  reported  here. 


Homework  Packages:  Packages  were  distrib- 
uted by  all  teachers  on  Mondays,  completed  by 
students,  and  discussed  and  marked  in  class  on 
Fridays.  Surveys  used  to  collect  data  from 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  about  this  new 
process  revealed: 


Is  Greater  Accountability  for  Schools  a Good  Thing  for  K i d s ? ('"'  ^ 


Making  the  Most  of  Accountability  Policies 


^96%  ot  the  parents  thought  homework 
should  be  assigned  and  marked  on  a regular 
basis; 

^91  % of  the  parents  felt  nightly  reading  to 
children  should  be  part  of  homework  expec- 
tations; 

^85%  of  parents  felt  that  the  homework  pack- 
ages helped  them  monitor  their  children’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses; 

^65%  of  students  from  the  Junior  Division 
preferred  the  Homework  Packages,  while 
only  4%  of  the  Intermediate  students  report- 
ed that  they  did  . . .most  would  prefer  regular 
homework  assignments  only; 

'^100%  of  the  teachers  reported  assigning 
additional  homework,  as  well  as  the  Home- 
work Packages; 

^60%  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  Homework 
Packages  were  an  effective  way  of  improving 
student  work  habits; 

^70%  of  teachers  felt  Homework  Packages 
ensured  parental  monitoring,  and,  in  fact, 

^ 1 00%  of  the  teachers  had  had  parental  feed- 
back since  the  Homework  Packages  were 
initiated. 

New  Behaviour  Code:  Negative  student 
behaviour  patterns  changed  and  lessened  with 
the  establishment  of  a Behaviour  Code  known 
to,  shared  with,  and  signed  off  by  staff,  parents, 
and  students  yearly.  In  three  years,  the  number 
and  types  of  major  office  referrals  changed  as 
shown  in  the  chart  below. 


BEHAVIOURAL  INCIDENTS 
REQUIRING  RESOLUTION 


BEHAVIOUR 

1997 

2000  1 

Aggression 

47 

9 

Rudene.ss 

21 

3 

Opposition 

49 

0 

Intimidation 

13 

0 

Harassment 

17 

0 

Homework 

4 

0 

This  only  occurred  with  the  administrator’s 
consistency  of  action  and  constant  reminders 
to  students  of  the  school’s  theme.  Respect  and 
Responsibility. 

Student  suspensions  were  tracked.  The 
number  reduced  by  approximately  50%  in 
three  school  years,  from  a ratio  of  1 suspension 


per  1 3 students  to  a ratio  of  1 suspension  per 
24  students. 

It  is  clear  that  improvement  data  can  be  dis- 
played in  many  areas  including,  and  not  limited 
to,  provincial  test  scores.  In  creating  a culture 
of  student  improvement,  it  is  essential  to  pay 
attention  to  creating  a “community  of  learn- 
ers” (Sergiovanni,  1994).  It  is  as  important  to 
observe  and  assess  the  culture  of  learning  as  it 
is  to  record  and  analyze  the  statistics  linked  to 
testing  (Sharratt,  1996). 

LESSONS  LEARNED 

Just  as  it  takes  a whole  community  to  raise  a 
child  so  does  it  take  an  integrated  school/ com- 
munity plan  to  ensure  continuous  student 
learning.  Different  schools  face  different  chal- 
lenges, and  hence  have  differing  scores  at 
different  times;  however,  one  thing  remains 
clear:  learning  about  increasing  student 
achievement,  collecting  a variety  of  data, 
priority  planning  and  taking  action  are  every- 
body’s business. 

The  test  scores  did  improve  astronomically! 
Students  in  grades  3 and  6 at  Rosehill  Public 
School  not  only  exceeded  the  provincial  aver- 
age, but  also  achieved  at,  and  beyond,  the  dis- 
trict average — the  highest  performing  district 
in  the  province.  Parents  were  pleased. 
Trustees,  senior  administrators  and  staff  took 
note.  But  that  result  did  not  demonstrate  the 
total  picture.  As  classes  of  grades  3 and  6 chil- 
dren change  in  chemistry  and  the  provincial 
tests  change  in  content  yearly,  clearly  the  test 
scores  remain  only  one  small  piece  of  a larger 
puzzle:  identifying  the  critical  factors  to  deliver 
long-term  student  improvement. 

Throughout  this  experience,  parents 
became  committed  to  improvement  strate- 
gies. Sergiovanni  (1994)  believes  that  commu- 
nity building  must  become  the  heart  of  any 
school  improvement  effort.  Although  there 
were  varied  beliefs  on  how  improvement 
should  be  accomplished,  the  end  result  was  the 
formation  of  a strong  partnership,  focused  on 
students,  connecting  the  District,  school  staff. 
School  Council,  and  the  community.  Parents 
have  made  many  calls  to  express  their  appreci- 
ation for  the  amount  of  support  given  by  the 
district  and  for  the  ongoing  positive  work  done 
by  the  staff.  Over  the  three  years,  the  School 
Council  has  held  appreciation  lunches  for  the 
staff,  and  the  staff  members  have  recognized 


the  parents’  work  by  hosting  Volunteer  Teas 
and  giving  awards.  However,  students  have 
benefited  most  by  the  spirit  of  learning  that 
pervades  the  school.  Now  teachers  are  pleased 
to  have  parents  working  as  partners  through- 
out the  school . Q 
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Making  the  Most  of 
Accountability  Policies 

It’s  a Matter  of  Attitude 


John  Charlton 


THE  BACKGROUND 

Ontario  teachers  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated their  wdllin^ness  to  adopt  and 
implement  educational  initiatives  that  they 
judge  to  be  in  the  best  future  interests  of  their 
students.  But  when  there  is  deep  mistrust  and 
animosity  between  teachers  and  government, 
how  are  even  promising  government  policies 
ever  to  be  well  implemented? 

Certainly,  fear  of  retribution  is  not  much  of 
a stick.  Ontario’s  teacher  federations  are 
strong  and  powerful  advocates  for  students, 
teachers,  and  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
For  some  time  now,  it  would  be  safe  to  sav  that 
they  have  been  the  province’s  most  powerful 
and  consistent  guardians  of  a healthy  public 
school  system — this  in  spite  of  the  current 
government’s  never  ending  attacks  on  their 
motives  and  practices.  The  animosity  that 
recent  governments  have  created  between 
teachers  and  themselves  has  unnecessarily 
delayed  efforts  to  improve  our  schools. 

Despite  the  widespread  animosity  between 
policy  makers  and  those  on  whom  they  depend 
to  implement  their  policies,  there  are  many 
examples  of  schools  that  have  found  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  the  education  of  their  students 
buried  within  an  ideological  agenda  wedded  to 
greater  accountability.  At  times,  even  pedagog- 
icallv  meaningless  initiatives  can  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  examine,  re-invent,  and  improve 
school-level  delivery  of  curriculum. 

Surelv  no  one  actuallv  believes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Grade  10  Test  of  Reading  and 
Writing  (now  called  the  Grade  10  Literacy 
Test)  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  improving 
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the  literacy  level  of  a single  studentPYet,  many 
schools  viewed  the  existence  of  the  test  and  the 
responsibility  to  prepare  students  for  it  as  a 
graduation  requirement  quite  differently. 
Some  schools  decided  to  ignore  the  impending 
test;  others  decided  to  prepare  for  it  by  teach- 
ing students  to  “take  tests  better.”  Still  others 
decided,  as  we  did  atWestmount,  to  use  the 
test  as  a rationale  for  introducing  the  new  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum  in  a manner 
designed  to  strengthen  the  reading  and  writing 
skills  of  our  students. 

The  variety  of  responses  by  schools  to  just 
this  one  government  initiative  demonstrates 
the  degree  to  which  the  real  control  and 
responsibility  for  preparation  of  students 
depends  on  the  responses  of  local  educators. 


ONE  SCHOOL’S  EFFORTS 


Westmount  Collegiate  is  a school 
of  about  1400  students  in  the 
York  Region  District  School  Board 
that  has  responded  to  the  new 
accountability  policies  in  Ontario  by 
attempting  to  create  a stronger  learn- 
ing environment  for  students. 
Administration  and  staff  have  greet- 
ed the  changes  to  secondary  educa- 
tion not  with  a negative  nostalgia  but 
with  a determination  to  find  opportu- 
nities for  further  improvement. 

This  article  reports  on  the  challenges 
Westmount  has  faced  in  implement- 
ing the  reforms  and  on  how  these 
challenges  provided  the  stimulus  for 
refocusing  the  expertise,  commit- 
ment, and  creativity  of  the  staff  on 


better  preparing  students  to  be  life- 
long learners. 


THE  GRADE  ID  TEST  DF  READING  AND  WRITING 

When  the  successful  completion  of  the  Grade 
1 OTest  of  Reading  and  Writing  was  announced 
to  be  a condition  for  graduation,  schools  were 
faced  with  a number  of  questions; 

▼ What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  test?  What 
will  it  be  designed  to  measure? 
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The  term  “accountability,”  to 
start  at  the  beginning,  has  a 
distinctly  hierarchical  feel  about  it. 
It  suggests  that  some  person  or 
agency  has  control  over  the  day-to- 
day  activities  of  another  person  or 
organization  and  that  by  exercising 
such  control  they  will  somehow 
shape  the  “efficacy”  of  that  person 
or  organization.  It  would  be  more 
than  a little  difficult  to  demon- 
strate, however,  that  a government 
is  capable  of  directly  affecting  the 
learning  that  occurs  in  classrooms. 

Effective  classroom  practices 
demand  deep-seated  beliefs  in  the 
importance  of  what  is  to  be  taught. 
Such  deep-seated  beliefs,  in  com- 
bination with  significant  profes- 
sional know-how  give  rise  to  a 
myriad  of  teaching  techniques — 
the  “how”  of  curriculum  delivery 
that  enables  students  of  all  stripes 
to  learn  effectively.  But  the  criti- 
cal, deep-seated  beliefs  so  impor- 
tant to  effective  classroom  practice 
are  not  well  nurtured  by  orders 
from  above.  And  souping  up 
demands  for  accountability  is  only 
making  matters  worse. 


▼ How  well  will  our  current  program  pre- 
pare students  lor  such  a test? 

▼ What  will  the  ramifications  be  for  our 
school  (public  education)  of  either  doing 
well  as  a school,  or  of  not  doing  well? 

▼ What  impact  will  not  passing  the  test  have 
on  an  individual  student’s  sense  of  self  as  a 
learner? 

▼ Would  some  students  benefit  more  from 
deferral  or  from  the  learning  opportunity 
of  attempting  the  test? 

▼ If  we  make  adjustments  to  our  program, 
are  we  simply  “teaching  to  the  test”? 

▼ If  we,  as  a school,  do  well  (or  poorly)  are 
we  playing  into  some  political  agenda? 

▼ What  resources  will  have  to  be  diverted 
from  other  areas  into  the  preparation  of 
Grade  9 students? 

▼ Should  the  preparation  be  left  until  it  is 
done  on  a“cra.sh”basis  in  earlv  Grade  10? 

The  question  that  we  chose  to  use,  and 
which  put  all  ol  the  other  questions  in  context, 
was:  “Are  there  opportunities  to  strengthen 
our  Grade  9 academic  program  that  will  have 
the  collateral  positive  effect  of  preparing  our 
students  well  for  the  Grade  lOTest  of  Reading 
and  Writing?”  Each  department  was  asked  to 
examine  its  new  Grade  9 curriculum  and 
determine  if  it  afforded  such  opportunities.  A 
school-wide  committee  was  struck  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  departmental  responses  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  entire  staff  as  to  how 
to  effectively  prepare  our  students. 

The  Reading  and  Writing  Committee 
determined  that  the  entire  Grade  9 program 
could  be  implemented  in  a manner  that  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  activities  useful  in  preparing 
students  to  be  better  readers  and  writers.  To 
establish  the  base  line  data,  the  Canadian  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  (C.T. B.S.)  was  administered  to  all 
Grade  9 students  (English  and  Mathematics)  in 
September  1 999.  Although  we  understood  that 
this  test  would  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
the  Grade  10  Test  of  Reading  and  Writing,  it 
served  to  tell  us  that  approximately  35%  of  our 
Grade  9 students  were  functioning  at  lower 
levels  in  reading  and  writing. 

A two-laceted  school  strategy  was  then 
developed.  One  facet  of  the  strategy  was 
school-wide  implementation  of  the  Grade  9 
S.S.R.  curriculum,  including  the  inclusion  of 
an  essay  as  a mandatory  component  of  every 
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course.  This  led  to  the  school-wide  develop- 
ment of  a generic  essay-grading  rubric;  it  also 
led  to  professional  development  for  those 
teachers  unfamiliar  with  teaching  the  skills  of 
essay  writing,  or  evaluating  essays.  Profession- 
al development  was  also  given  to  all  staff  mem- 
bers on  strategies  to  support  literacy  in  each 
department  and  subject  area  and  on  how  to 
include  the  components  of  writing  paragraph 
summaries  and  news  reports  (for  example)  in 
any  subject. 

Assessment  techniques  for  every  course 
were  designed  to  include  multiple  choice, 
short  answer,  and  paragraph  answers  through- 
out the  course.  Teachers  were  asked  to  keep  a 
log  of  the  types  of  questions  used  and  to  note  if 
students  were  having  more  difficulty  with  one 
type  of  question  than  others,  and  to  then 
instruct  students  on  how  to  answer  that  type  of 
question  and  to  re-use  it  on  future  evaluation 
instruments. 

Departmentally  developed  activities  were 
assembled  into  a cross-curricular  package  of 
reading  and  writing  tasks.  Each  department 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  having 
students  do  “their”  part  of  the  package  as  well 
as  a sampling  of  activities  from  the  sections 
designed  by  other  departments.  Specific  time 
frames  were  allocated  for  the  completion  ol 
each  of  these  tasks,  and  successes  and  innova- 
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tive  best  practices  were  regularly  shared 
among  staff  members  at  staff,  heads,  and 
department  meetings. 

The  second  part  of  our  strategy  for  improv- 
ing students’  language  skills  was  to  develop 
individual  intervention  plans  for  each  of  the 
approximately  100  Grade  9 students  who, 
throughout  their  C.T.B.S.  results,  had  been 
identified  as  “at  risk”  of  failure  or  poor  perfor- 
mance. Individual  Educational  Plans  emphasiz- 
ing reading  and  writing  were  developed,  the 
Reading  Academy  software  was  implemented, 
and  specific  attention  was  paid  to  these 
students’  written  work  by  all  teachers.  As 
well,  the  engagement  of  students’  parents/ 
guardians  as  partners  to  assist  students  in  writ- 
ing and  reading  tasks  became  a school  priority. 
There  was  ongoing  contact  between  teachers 
and  parents  with  respect  to  problems  and 
progress. 

Revisions  to  our  Grade  9 program  have 
been  very  effective.  First,  on  the  Grade  lOTest 
of  Reading  and  Writing,  Westmount  results 
were  86%  using  “method  1”  of  calculating 
results  and  89%  using  “method  2”.  Beyond 
that,  first  semester  grade  10  results  are  show- 
ing very  high  success  rates  in  all  grade  10 
subjects. 

Interestingly,  the  mandatory  essay  compo- 
nent was  seen  as  being  so  advantageous  to 
students  that  it  has  now  been  instituted  in 
every  course  taken  in  the  school,  including  all 
electives. 

TEACHER  ADVISOR  PROGRAM 

When  the  Teacher  Advisor  Program  was  man- 
dated for  Grade  9 and  10  students  in  Septem- 
ber 1999  and  extended  for  all  students  in 


September  2000,  Westmount  was  well  posi- 
tioned for  implementation.  September  2000 
was  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the 
school’s  existence  and  Teacher  Advisor  Groups 
had  been  a feature  of  the  school  for  all  but  its 
third  year.  The  model  selected  lorTAG  at  West- 
mount  was  a relationship-based,  cross-graded 
one.  EachTeacher  Advisor  Group  has  (about) 
equal  representation  of  students  from  grades  9 
to  OAC.  Senior  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  a leadership  role  and  are  given  training  to 
do  so.  The  Teacher  Advisor  Groups  meet  week- 
ly at  a regularly  scheduled  time.  TAG  group- 
ings are  the  prime  organizational  structure  of 
Westmount  (there  is  no  “home  room”)  and  all 
administrative  functions  are  handled  through 
the  TAG  structure. 

TheTeacher  Advisors  “work”  their  Group  as 
they  would  their  “in-school”  family,  brokering 
senior-junior  student  interaction  for  help  in 
specific  subjects,  sharing  experiences  (e.g. , 
preparing  for  exams),  academic/ career  plan- 
ning (completing  Annual  Education  Plans)  and 
inter-TAG  fun  competitions  and  contests. 
Teacher  Advisors  are  also  responsible  for  dis- 
cussing and  tracking  students’  compulsory  40 
hours  of  Community  Service. 

By  recognizing  the  opportunities  inherent 
in  the  implementation  of  TAG  (albeit  man- 
dated), the  Westmount  staff  has  been  able  to 
develop  improved  relationships  between  staff 
and  students.  As  well,  the  staff  has  been  able  to 
maintain  regular  contact  and  provide  mentor- 
ing to  a specific  group  of  students  as  they 
progress  through  the  school  to  graduation. 

IMPROVED  ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE 

Academic  excellence  must  be  the  core  func- 
tion of  any  school.  Analysis  of  data  about  West- 
mount  students  performing  in  the  lower 
ranges  indicated  that  the  single  biggest  detri- 
ment to  student  achievement  was  the  non- 
completion of  work.  More  than  half  of  failed 
courses  were  the  result  of  assignments  either 
not  handed  in,  or  done  well  below  the  stu- 
dent’s ability  level  (probably  due  to  haste). The 
Westmount  staff,  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
adopted  an  “everything  compulsory”  approach 
to  all  student  assignments. 

Simply  put,  this  means  that  every  assign- 
ment that  a student  is  given  is  regarded  as 
being  compulsory  and  students  are  not 
allowed  to  continue  in  a course  without 


administrative  intervention  if  they  have  assign- 
ments that  are  overdue  by  more  than  two 
weeks.  Moreover,  students  submitting  poorly 
done  assignments  are  required  to  redo  them  to 
the  standard  of  which  they  are  capable  and  to 
resubmit  them.  Again,  administrative  inter- 
vention is  available  to  provide  the  supjjort 
needed. 

Parents  are  involved,  as  partners,  in  obtain- 
ing tbe  quality  of  work  from  students  that  jus- 
tifies marks  commensurate  with  student 
ability.  Students  have  “received”  the  message 
that  all  work  must  be  done  and  to  a high  stan- 
dard; since  they  have  to  do  (and/ or  re-do)  it 
anyway,  they  might  as  well  do  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  and  submit  it  in  on  time.  Most  par- 
ents now  understand  the  necessity  of  high 
quality  work,  all  of  it,  all  the  time  and  applaud 
and  support  the  school’s  efforts  to  have  their 
children  work  to  such  a standard. 

These  approaches,  and  the  parental  support 
the  school  has  received  to  entrench  them,  have 
resulted  in  an  overall  course  passing  rate  of 
more  than  96%  and  an  overall  school  grade 
average  of  more  than  76%.  This  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  as  academic 
standards  and  expectations  have  been  elevated 
to  very  high  levels.  Standards  and  expectations 
were  not  elevated  because  of  the  “new  rigor- 
ous curriculum”  (it  was  only  at  Grade  9 at  the 
time  we  began  this  initiative)  but  rather 
because  the  Westmount  staff  recognized  that 
by  “doing  things  differently”  in  creating  a 
stronger  learning  environment  for  students, 
they  could  realistically  expect,  demand,  and 
get  better  work  from  students  in  that 
improved  learning  environment. 

THE  NEXT  INITIATIVE 

In  most  of  the  core  subjects,  there  is  still  a 1 0 
to  1 5 % performance  differential  between 
male  and  female  students  at  Westmount,  in 
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spite  of  the  initiatives  described  above.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  unique  to  Westmount.  It  is 
a widely  acknowledged  trend  throughout  the 
Western  world.  While  Westmount  staff  do  not 
have  the  answers  to  this  problem,  we  are 
actively  engaging  in  studying  brain  research, 
collecting  and  analyzing  data,  and  having 
teachers  engage  in  experimental  classroom 
teaching  and  assessment  methods  in  an 
attempt  to  find  effective  ways  of  facilitating 


improved  performance  by  male  students.  We 
will  not  accept  any  approach  that  in  any  way 
negatively  impacts  on  the  exemplary  perfor- 
mance of  our  female  students,  but  we  must 
find  ways  and  approaches  that  are  equally 
effective  for  our  male  students. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  futurist  Eric  Hoffer  said  that  “In  times  of 
change,  learners  will  inherit  the  earth  while 
the  learned  find  themselves  beautifully 
equipped  tor  a world  that  no  longer  exists.” 
Marshal  McLuhan  claimed  that  “The  future  of 
the  future  is  the  present  .’’What  we  do  over  the 
next  few  years  to  restructure  public  education 
will  have  an  impact  on  an  entire  generation  of 
our  future  citizens.  As  educators,  we  are 
accountable  today  for  providing  safe,  secure, 
and  inviting  places  of  learning,  and  for  provid- 
ing the  learning  conditions  that  enable  our  stu- 
dents to  do  their  best.  However,  we  also  will 
be  held  accountable  for  the  results  of  these 
efforts  well  into  the  future,  when  our  students 
have  become  fully  functional  members  of  soci- 
ety and  today’s  preoccupation  with  increased 
accountability  is  just  a vague  footnote  in  the 
education  history  books. 

It  is  our  duty  to  keep  our  long  term  respon- 
sibilities in  the  forefront  of  our  work.  When 


we  find  ourselves  faced  with  pressures  to  act  in 
ways  we  know  to  be  irrelevant  to,  or  in  conflict 
with,  such  responsibilities,  then  we  must  be 
willing  look  for  “opportunities”  to  do  the  right 
thing.  This  willingness  is,  in  my  view,  best 
thought  of  as  an  attitude.  What  we  desperately 
need  at  the  moment  are  more  schools  with 
attitude.  O 
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Until  now,  few  opportunities  existed  for  students  to  communicate 
their  school-based  science  and  technology  experiences  with  peers 
and  others  beyond  the  confines  of  their  classroom  or  school.  Across 
the  country,  students  continually  produce  exemplary  schoolwork  that 
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